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The GIST of IT— 


JHE sinking of the Eastland, with her 

great load of excursiomists, gives sharp 
point to Mr. Furtseth’s article on the ship> 
owners’ campaign against the La Follette law. 
That law, it is often forgotten, was drawn 
to provide greater safety for passengers. no” 
less than to improve conditions for seamen. 
Great Lakes’ boats were let off easy as they 
sail comparatively near shore and presum- 
ably can get to land if im trouble. Yet the 
Eastland sank at her dock. The shipping 
interests propose to do away with the new 
law before it has had a tryout. The loss of 
the Eastland is a bitter commmentary on the 
sufficiency of the statutes which the sea- 
men’s law will supplant next November. 
Page 396. 


THE difficulty of gettimg food through to 

the hungry people of Mexico is so great! 
that Ernest P. Bicknell, national director of 
the American Red Cross, has come home 
from Europe to help work out this problem 
of relief for a neighboring land. Page 387. 


BLOODSHED and death came early in the 

tandard Oil strike at Bayonne. Sher- 
iff Kinkead has kept a heavy hand on the 
strikers, has arrested company guards for 
shooting contrary to his orders, and has 
locked up saloon-keepers who opened their 
side doors. Page 387. 


AMERICANIZATION Day exercises for 
naturalized voters were held by at least 
150 cities on July 4. Page 390. 


HUNDREDS of young women employed! 

on the San Francisco fairgrounds have 
been taken under the friendly wing of the 
Y. W. C. A.—particularly the show-girls of 
the Joy Zone where commercialized recrea- 
tion has all its usual appeal plus the world’s 
fair glamor. Page 389. 


O. THOMPSON, counsel for the In- 
* dustrial Relations Commission, who 
has just returned from England, finds the 
agreement between the workers and the 
government one of the great historic docu- 
ments of the war. He anticipates revolu- 
tionary changes in industry as a result of 
this agreement and of the shift from men 
to women, from skilled to unskilled work- 
ers. Page 388. 


WITH 700 proposals before it, the New 
York | State COnstitutional Convention 
has settléd down to committee work and 
the actual drafting of a constitution for a 
state with a population greater than the 
whole Union had when the federal consti- 
tution was adopted. An interpretation of 
the temper:and purpose of the convention 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay. Page 391. 


‘TWENTY books on the church and the 
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war and the social mission 
church reviewed by Graham Taylor. 
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OSEPH A. HOLMES, head of the Fed- 
~ eral Bureau of Mines, died a victim 
to his work in behalf of miners. Page 404. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


In Bayonne, N. J., twenty-five 
minutes from Broadway by ferry and 
rail, Rockefeller interests are again in- 
wolved in an industrial upheaval with 
sanguinary battles between strikers and 
company guards. Three strikers have 
been killed outright, and others are ly- 
ing at the point of death. Some of the 
guards have been wounded and one who 
came out of the plant on to the street 
was beaten nearly to death by strikers. 

Three companies maintain oil refin- 
eries at Bayonne, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the Vacuum Oil 
Company and the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany. The two latter companies are lo- 
cally believed to be subsidiaries of the 
Standard Oil Company, but this is de- 
- nied by the officials. 

The strike began early last week when 
the still-cleaners in the employ of the 
Standard Oil Company walked out, to 
be followed shortly after by the barrel- 
makers, and later by a majority of the 
remaining employes, numbering in all 
over 5,000 men. Then the workers in 
the Vacuum Company quit work and the 
Tidewater Company shut down its plant, 
located alongside the Standard Oil plant 
where operation would have been at- 
tended with grave difficulties. 

Immediately large numbers of guards 
were secured from detective agencies 
and shipped into the plants. This 
seemed to excite the strikers. 
The first disorder occurred on 
July 20 when the police tried 
to clear a street in front of the 
plant of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Guards from the plant 
came out into the street and in 
the ensuing melee an 18-year-old 
boy among the strikers was shot 
dead and a police lieutenant was 
injured. 

Next day trouble occurred be- 
tween guards inside the plant of 
the Tidewater Company and 
strikers on the outside in which 
two strikers were killed and sev- 
eral were seriously wounded. 
This affray was said.,to have 
been started-by youths and small 
boys who threw stones at the 
guards. The guards are accused 
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of “sniping” from behind piles of lum- 
ber at different times, and on July 26 
Kinkead arrested some thirty company 
guards on the charge of inciting to riot. 
Six saloon-keepers were arrested also, 
for failing to close side as well as front 
doors on the sheriff’s order. 

As a matter of fact neither the sheriff 
nor the police were able at any time 
last week to get full control of the: situ- 
ation. The strikers strewed iron trolley 
poles along the street leading to the 
plants in order to prevent the passage 
of patrol wagons and street cars. After 
one attempt by the police to remove 
them, which was frustrated by an at- 
tack by several hundred strikers, they 
were allowed to remain. 

The chief grievance seems to be that 
of the still-cleaners. The stills are huge 
cylindrical ‘vats in which oil, in the 
process of refining, is subjected to great 
heat. These have to be cleaned out fre- 
quently. Although several hours elapse 
after the fires are put out before the men 
enter the stills, the heat is intense, esti- 
mated usually at 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Only men of the strongest physique 
can do the work. These men make 
about $2.25 a day. Yard laborers, 


who constitute the largest single class 
of labor, receive $1.75 a day. The bulk 
of the labor has a nine- or ten-hour day 
though there are some men who work 
twelve hours a day. 


Baby-bye 
Here’s a fly 

Let us swat him 
You and I! 


THE VERSE, A REVISION BY THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S 
THE DRAWING BY ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER, 
AUTHOR OF SWAT THE FLY 
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R. BICKNELL HOME TO HELP 
“WITH MEXICO 


Ernest P. BICKNELL, national 
director of the American Red Cross, who 
has been in Europe since the early 
months of the war as a member of the 
Rockefeller Commission for War Relief, 
has returned to this country to confer 
with Red Cross and government author- 
ities on the relief problem in Mexico. 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
officials of the Red Cross that there is 
no immediate opportunity for the relief 
forces of this country to do anything for 
the suffering population of Mexico. 
This view is shared by Charles J. 
O’Connor, Red Cross representative at 
Mexico City, and by other Red Cross 
representatives who have entered that 
country. The actual disruption of 
transportation, or its extreme uncer- 
tainty, is the chief obstacle at present. 

The following striking illustration of 
this is reported: Within the past few 
weeks a Red Cross representative who 
had succeeded in getting two carloads of 
food as far as Monclova, by way of 
Eagle Pass, undertook to send two more 
carloads by the same route. Reaching a 
point some miles over the border, those 
in charge of the train found that an 
opposition column of soldiers had raided 
the spot and burned the railroad bridge. 
A hand car was rigged up on the other 
side and six Mexicans were sent on to 
see whether, if this bridge were 
restored, the rest of the route 
could be traversed safely. 

Some time later those who 
were waiting for the return of 
the handcar saw it approaching 
in the distance. The track 
from it to the waiting party was 
slightly down grade all the way. 
When the handcar arrived, trav- 
elling by its own momentum, it 
bore the dead ‘bodies of the six 
Mexicans who had been sent for- 
ward on it. 

‘President Wilson,* with the 
third note to Germany despatch- 
ed, turned his‘attention to Mex- 
ican affairs last week and was 
given a report on the chaotic con- 
ditions existing by Mabel T. 
Boardman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. 
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AR CHANGING THE WHOLE only agreed to submit industrial disputes of soldiers, it is clear that even a irac- 
BASIS OF INDUSTRY to arbitration rather than to go on strike, tion of a second’s mistiming is a fatal 


WHEN NEWS reached this 
country last March that David Lloyd- 
George and the trade union leaders of 
Great Britain had entered upon a re- 
markable agreement to settle industrial 
disputes during the war by arbitration 
rather than by force, William O. Thomp- 
son, counsel for the United States In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, packed 
his grip and started for England. 

As union representative on the board 
of arbitration for the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx clothing factories in Chicago, 
as a mediator in the New York clothing 
trade, and as counsel for the federal 
commission, Mr. Thompson has had 
much experience in ianalyzing and ad- 
justing intricate problems of industrial 
relations. He never misses an opportu- 
nity to increase that experience. More- 
over, since he had but recently finished 
for the Industrial Relations Commission 
a plan for industrial courts for the 
Watertown arsenal, Mr. Thompson was 
especially interested in ammunition 
workers and was anxious to acquaint 
himself with any English ,scheme for 
settling grievances among public em- 
ployes by mediation or conciliation. 

On his return to America a. few days 
ago, Mr. Thompson was stil] enthusias- 
tice over the document signed by the 
union leaders on March 19—but not for 
the reason that it offered him a solution 
for mediating the labor troubles of pub- 
lic employes. : 

Indeed, he stated emphatically that he 
found no machinery for the settlement 
of disputes of government employes in 
England which could be of any value 
here. The March agreement, he de- 
clared, concerned only workers for pri- 
vate firms engaged on government con- 
tracts, whereas public employes have no 
other rights in industrial disturbances 
than workers have everywhere—namely, 
the right of presenting their complaints. 
In certain cases attempts have been 
made to systematize this right. Thus 
officials of the organization of post office 
employes are permitted under certain 
regulations to appear on behalf of the 
men and present grievances. But in all 
cases, Mr. Thompson declared, the com- 
plaint is submitted for the employer’s de- 
cision, in the making of which employes 
have no voice nor right of appeal either 
to some impartial branch of government 
or to an outside tribunal elected in part 
by the workers. 

Thus Mr. Thompson’s hope that the 
agreement between the labor men and 
the government would be a useful text- 
book for his work has evaporated. But 
his enthusiasm for the agreement re- 
mains because, to put it in his own 
words, “it is one of the great historic 
documents of the war and a lasting mon- 
ument to the patriotism and loyalty of 
the toilers of Britain.” 

By this contract: trade unionists not 


but to waive any trade rules, customs 
and practices, written or unwritten, 
which in any way tend to restrict output. 
Although a guarantee is inserted that 
such customs will be reinstated after the 
war, Mr. Thompson is of the opinion 
that in some trades many practices will 
be gone without recall on account of the 
substitution of unskilled men and women 
for skilled workers. 

Therefore, instead of condemning 
English labor as faithless and selfish for 
seizing an opportunity created by the 
nation’s imperative necessity to extort 
unfair concessions, Mr. Thompson con- 
tends that of all the sacrifices war has 
demanded of the people, outside of life 
itself, none has been greater than that of 
trade unionists who, in the hour of their 
country’s need, have waived without ar- 
gument the fruits of more than a century 
of struggle. 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


SAVAGE, WHY DO YOU STARE? 


Mr. Thompson has no sympathy with 
those who have insinuated that all 
workers are drunkards because some 
workers drink too much, or that labor 
is a vampire feeding on the vitals of 
the nation because some men pressed by 
the increased ¢ost of living have de- 
manded more pay. In his opinion the 
industrial muddle in England has been 
caused by the abnormal conditions 
which have required an entire nation, 
unprepared for war, to turn an industrial 
somersault over night. 

Moreover, the people of England are 
just beginning to realize, avows Mr. 
Thompson, that under the conditions of 
modern warfare labor,-and to a_ large 
extent skilled labor, is the supreme ne- 
cessity. The shells, he points out, are 
not crude cast iron contrivances which 
can be ground out automatically like the 
cannon balls of our fathers. When it 
is remembered that a shell traveling at 
the rate of 1,700. feet a second is ex- 
pected to explode over a certain trench 


‘ miners’ 


defect. Therefore, the fuse must be 
made with an accuracy which he finds 
comparable only to the workmanship on 
the highest type of watch, the fitting of 
the breach block of a large gun requires 
the most exquisite, refined and scientific — 
work even to the two-thousandth of an 
inch, while the cutting of the “extra col- 
lar’ from a big steel shell is literally 
biting into cold steel, requiring the best 
tools and the patience of Job. 


“When you consider that such guns 
and shells are being consumed like so 
much waste paper, can’t you under- 
stand,” asked Mr. Thompson, “some- 
thing of the tremendous burden placed 
on the steel industries of the countries 
at war and of the conditions which the 
workers in these industries have to 
meet ? 

“The pressure of munition work has 
already had the effect of increasing sick- 
ness from fatigue among armament 
workers and as an instance of what is 
happening I might cite the case of a 
tester of gun-sights who, because of con- 
tinued eye-strain, has gone stone blind. 
Instances of devotion like this might be 
multiplied. 

“The few misunderstandings and mis- 
givings that have arisen came naturally 
as a result of this sudden and terrific 
burden placed on industry, but today I 
believe that labor and capital in England 
are nearer together than ever before.” 


Mr. Thompson does not believe that the 
munitions act, passed shortly before his 
departure from England, is an-acknowl- 
edgment, as some people believe, of the 
failure of the voluntary agreement of 
March 19. Its passage, he says, gives) 
the authority of law to the former docu- 
ment and furnishes substantial and legal 
basis for the office of minister of mu- 
nitions. But its enforcement, as Lloyd 
George recognized in introducing the bill 
into Parliament and as the Welsh 
strike has proved, still rests 
upon the good will of the workers. 

After the war Mr. Thompson looks 
for a complete change in the industrial 
life of Great Britain. 


“These clerks and factory hands, 
many of whom are for the first time in 
their lives being properly fed and 
clothed, will never be content again with 
their old indoor jobs,” he observed. “I 
understand, for instance, that the chest 
girth of London clerks now under Kitch- 
ener’s training has increased two 
inches.” 

And then he told of a conversation 
in which Graham Wallis, the English 
writer, remarked that some clerks fight- 
ing beside his nephews in the trenches 
had declared: “Ours for the colonies 
after this war.” 

“So you see,” concluded Mr. Thomp- 
son, “this shifting of men from indoor 
to outdoor occupations, this shifting of 
women into men’s work, and most of all 
the tremendous assurance of the power 
of labor which the war has given the 
workers, must all lead to some great 
revolution in industry.” 
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HE Y.W.C. A. AT WORKIN THE 
JOY ZONE 


From THE pay the San Fran- 
cisco fair opened in February, the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has been vigilant- 
ly engaged in two pieces of work for 
visiting women. One—to offer informa- 
tion, rest and refreshment to the 
stranger—was a matter of organization 
along more or less well-beaten trails. 
The other—to discover fields of useful 
service to the lonely and unprotected 
women employes on the fairgrounds— 
taxed the imagination and initiative of 
the staff of secretaries in the associa- 
tion’s own special building.’ And of all 
these the hardest task was with the 
girls of the Joy Zone, who both live and 
do their turns in an atmosphere of 
obvious hardship and temptation. 

The Joy Zone, writes Margaret T. 
Hodgen of the Y. W. C. A., is a street 
almost straight, about three-quarters of 
a mile long where the crowds ‘go of 
an evening for entertainment of a pe- 
culiarly light order. Girls are employed 
everywhere. Some are cashiers, some 
dive for a living; some, dressed-in Co- 
lumbine costumes, sell candy and chew- 
ing-gum, some are Egyptian princesses, 
some are dwaris. Then there are wait- 
resses, shooting gallery. attendants, 
Rough Rider maidens, living dolls, and 
myriads of dancers. 

There are between 300 and 400 young 
women on the zone, ranging in age from 
16 to 35. Some of them live in rough 
quarters built in back of the concessions, 
others live in rooms off the grounds. 
They get their meals at the cheapest 
and most convenient counter. That 
overstrain, exploitation, and temptation 
crowd every day of their lives is not 
an isolated criticism of an _ isolated 
amusement center. It is the constant 
accompaniment of commercialized recre- 
ation, and the exposition merely lends 
glamor and intensity. 

Concessionaires were at first inclined 
to resent the Y. W. C. A. But by sincere 
efforts to see the employer’s side as well 
as the girls’ side, resentment was re- 
placed by a very practical sort of co- 
operation. Upon invitation of the con- 
cessionaires, a clubhouse was built under 
the scenic railway for the zone girls. 

If the girls on the zone seemed to 
receive more attention than those in 
the palaces it was because of the press- 
ing nature of the problems in the 
amusement section. The needs of the 
palace girls are just as real though they 
wear conventional attire and work ordi- 
nary hours. They are recruited from 
every state in the Union and work at 
jobs that require every degree of train- 
ing and intelligence. Every exhibitor 
has thought of some way to utilize the 
charm and ability of a young woman. 

Attracted to San Francisco by the al- 
luring prospect of change and higher 
wages, these girls, most of them from 


a distance, are scattered about the city 
in boarding-houses, without friends or 
home influence. Opportunities for 
wholesome good times are rare. 

Of course, in order to counteract 
loneliness. and its dangers the greatest 
stress is laid upon the recreational side 
of the work. Committees of the girls 
have been formed in each of the pal- 
aces, with a trained worker as a sort 
of a silent partner, to arrange parties 
and good times. Club women of’ the 
city have been interested in the 
fact that many of the girls have 
never had time to see the exhibits out- 
side the buildings in which they are 
employed, and are taking groups through 
the exposition. The exhibitors, them- 
selves, in the Palace of Education, are 
devoting their noon hours to explaining 
the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee and the Children’s Bureau 
to employes. 

With December 4 in mind, the day 
the exposition closes and a few hun- 
dred more women will be added to the 
unemployed, evening classes in sten- 
ography and salesmanship are held in 
the Y. W. C .A. Building. Preparations 
are also being made to have new jobs 
ready as soon as the old ones are gone, 
and to provide for the stranded by co- 
operation with permanent agencies. 


A MAN on a soapbox, a red light 
and twenty posters form the 
latest feature of the poster campaign 
against alcohol of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities. All but the man are 
at the disposal of other organizations. 


HEN THE PUBLIC HAS A 
W STAKE IN A STRIKE 

THE STRIKERS on Chicago’s 
surface street car lines, who at first 
refused to arbitrate, won what the, presi- 
dent of the company told them was “a 
sweeping: victory all along the line” by 
the decision of the arbitrators whom 
they finalty. accepted. 


The story of the dramatic all-night 
session, at which the officials at variance 
yielded to the good-natured coercion of 
the mayor within locked doors, was told 
in THE Survey for June 26. The unions 
quickly followed the acceptance of 
Mayor Thompson as umpire by the 
equally spectacular choice of the state’s 
attorney as their representative on the 
arbitration board. 

Day after day at open hearings, the 
council chamber at the City Hall was 
thronged with street car men and citi- 
zens interested in the testimony given 
by the officers of the company and the 
local and international officials of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America. 


On: the bench was the mayor of 
Chicago, having at command the police 
power of the city.’ In strange combina- 
tion there sat beside him the state’s at- 
torney of Cook county, having at com- 
mand the vast power of the public prose- 
cutor’s office. On the other side was the 
attorney for the company, who at first 
proposed to yield nothing, afterwards 
withdrew when the mayor insisted upon 
personally interviewing employes re- 
garding the cost of living in relation to 
their wages, but finally resumed his seat 
after consulting the company officials. 


The award was rendered by the mayor 
and the state’s attorney, the representa- 
tive of the company filing a minority re- 
port of protest. In wages the men got 
most all they asked and more than they 
could have expected, both in the amounts 
to be paid and in the shorter period of 
time during which the maximum pay 
can be earned. 

The conditions of work were im- 
proved, in accordance with the demands 
of the men. 


Although no reasons or arguments 
for these awards accompanied the bare 
statement of them, State’s Attorney 
Maclay Hoyne issued a statement ex- 
plaining that only 45 per cent of the in- 
creased expenditures would be paid by 
the company, 55 per cent being deducted 
from the city’s share of the net receipts. 
The award, he claimed, would not crip- 
ple the company or harm its financial 
standing. 

The minority report of the company’s 
attorney protests against the award as 
giving higher average wages than are 
paid in any of the twenty cities whose 
wage scales were submitted, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit. 
This increase, he claimed, is given in 
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spite of the fact that the cost of living 
is lower in Chicago than in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. He insisted 
that since the last award three years 
ago the wages of trainmen had increased 
9.2 per cent, while the cost of living had 
advanced 5.34 per cent. 

Waiving what he claimed to be the 
company’s right to appeal to the courts 
he “wished it distinctly understood that 
this award will be accepted and faith- 
fully carried out, as the company 
has stood and will continue to stand 
for the principle of arbitration, regard- 
less of whether the outcome in any par- 
ticular arbitration favors one side or the 
other.” 

The president of the company also 
proved to be a “good loser.’ In a pub- 
lic statement issued immediately after 
the award, President Leonard A. Busby 
said: 

“The men have won a Sweeping vic- 
tory all along the line. Substantially 
every demand has been granted. This 
award gives the trainmen of Chicago the 
highest wages paid anywhere in the 
United States. We congratulate the 
men upon their victory and appeal to 
every man in the train service to co- 
operate with the management in every 
way possible to give a better service 
than ever before.” 


The award, it is estimated, will add 
about $1,250,000 a year to the wages of 
the car workers, which will reduce by 
about $500,000 a year the city’s share 
of 55 per cent of the profits. The ele- 
vated railway employes’ agreement with 
the company is to be arbitrated by the 
mayor. The statement of Surgeon- 
General Gorgas, based on his experience 
at Panama, that the average American 
laborer’s life will be lengthened at least 
13 years by adding from $1.25 to $2.50 
a day to his wages, was used by the 
press as the ground for claiming that 
the award had added three and one- 
fourth years to the life of every em- 
ploye. 

Long lists of answers made by em- 
ployes to the question what they will do 
with their increased wages, yielded such 
replies as: “New dress for my wife 
and clothes for the children”; “I’ll have 
my teeth fixed’; “Way clear to get mar- 
ried”; “Move from three rooms to five- 
room flat”; “Take a day off with the 
family in the country.” 


Leading editorials admit that “some- 
thing might be said of the political fea- 
tures of an award made by two holders 
of local political offices,” but it is added 
that “it is the kind of politics which will 
be played, possibly in different spirit, 
more frequently in this country as time 
goes, and by men who are concerned not 
for their positions as elected officials but 
for the condition of their country— 
politics which will take the form of ade- 
quate wages, insurance against disability, 
compensation for injuries, old-age pen- 
ions, etc., the precise kind of politics 
without! which we cannot meet the com- 
petition we shall soon face from other 
countries.” 


TRIKE AVERTED IN GARMENT 
TRADES 


THE THREATENED general strike in 
the men’s garment trades of New York 


city was averted by the ratification on. 


July 20 of an agreement between the 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
union, 

A committee of five with an impartial 
chairman is to work out standards of 
prices and shop conditions, which must 
be in effect not later than October 1. 
Meantime there is to be an immediate 
restoration of 50 per cent in the coat and 
pants trade, and a full restoration in the 
vest trade, of the reductions in wages 
made since the strike of 1913. Prefer- 
ence is to be given by the manufactur- 
ers to contract shops employing union 
men and all new contractors engaged 
must agree to operate union shops. 

The machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes includes a committee of five on 
immediate action with an impartial 
chairman, which is to designate a sub- 
committee of two, to whom all disputes 
are to be referred. In case of disagree- 
ment, appeal may be made to the com- 
mittee on immediate action. If the dis- 
pute affects the industry as a whole, it 
may go on final appeal to a council of 
nine moderators. Pending. the adjust- 
ment of disputes, both sides have agreed 
that there shall be no strikes or lockouts. 

Following the settlement of disputes 
with the Manufacturers’ Association, 
the union sent an ultimatum to more 
than 500 independent manufacturers, re- 
quiring that they enter into the same 
agreement by July 26 or have their 
25,000 employes called out without fur- 
ther notice. On the day set, the inde- 
pendents were coming in so fast that 
the union officials could not draft and 
sign the agreements fast enough, and 
the date was extended. The independ- 
ents have the option of joining the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and in that way 
subscribing to the terms of the agree- 
ment, or of dealing individually with 
the unions. 

In the women’s garment trades, both 
the workers and the manufacturers had 
some of their claims approved when the 
board of conciliation, of which Felix 
Alder is chairman, reported last week. 

The employers claimed the right to 
discharge their employes whenever and 
for whatever reason they saw fit, with- 
out review by anybody. The union 
claimed that a worker once taken on 
had a right to keep his job unless he 
became incapable of doing what was re- 
quired of him and that during the slack 
season the adjustment should be made 
not by laying off men but by dividing up 
work. The union asked also for a raise 
in wages. 

The board of conciliation finds that 
an employer should be free to choose his 
employes and to discharge those who 
are incompetent or unfaithful. In slack 
times, however, he should divide the 
work as equally as possible. 


The board recommends a wage scale: 
that will give operators 70 cents an 
hour instead of 75 cents as asked for by 
the union, and finishers 50 instead of 
60 cents. An advance for week-workers 
is recommended which generally is a 
compromise between the old scale of 
wages and that asked for by the union. 

A trial board of three members to 
hear all cases of disagreement is pro- 
posed—one employer, one employe and 
one “impartial person.” 

These proposals, to be effective, wilh 
have to be ratified by both the manu- 
facturers’ association and the union. 


MERICANIZATION DAY IN 150: 
COMMUNITIES 


INCOMPLETE RETURNS to the Na- 
tional Americanization Day Committee 
show that not less than 150 cities ob- 
served July 4 as Americanization Day 
to foster in the hearts of new citizens. 
and immigrants a spirit of higher 
patriotism and loyalty for their adopted 
land than can ever be aroused by the 
pop of firecrackers and toy pistols. 

Seattle, Boston, Kalamazoo, Washing- 
ton, Sioux City—these cities and many 
more followed the suggestions offered 
by the national committee for holding 
receptions to newly naturalized citizens, 
for flag celebrations by children of for- 
eign-born parents, for addresses to 
Italian-, Greek-, Hebrew-, and German- 
Americans in public squares and build- 
ings. 

In Pittsburgh more than 10,000 adults, 
for the greater part sons and daughters 
of foreign-born parents, heard almost 
a thousand school children sing patriotic 
airs as they formed a great American 
flag at one side of the grand stand. In 
Indianapolis speeches in eleven different 
languages on the duties of American 
citizenship were made by “new Ameri- 
cans to still newer Americans.” Tren- 
ton, N. J., formally received into her 
citizenship 135 of those born in foreign 
lands who have made this nation their 
nation. At 11 o’clock in the morning 
all Milwaukee pealed forth in America 
—the church bells rang, street traffic was 
stopped and citizens ceased work to 
sing; Jackson, Mich., typified the melting 
pot idea of America to her foreign-born 
population by a flag pageant. 

Some of the most interested partici- 
pants in New York’s festivities were the 
dwellers on Barren Island, the site of 
the city’s garbage plant, where some 
1,200 foreigners live.’ Arrangements 
have been concluded by the Board of 
Health to socialize this isolated com- 
munity and make it a real part of Amer- 
ican life. Fourth of July was made the 
occasion for starting this program. 

Emphasis in almost every city celebra- 
tion was laid on the fact that while 
European nations were locked in deadly 
combat, the sons of these same nations | 
in America through common interests 
and loyalties could live in peaceful 
neighborliness. 


Constitution Making in New York 
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HE Constitutional Convention 

in New York state has been 

in session three months and a 

half. Over seven hundred pro- 
yosals of amendments desired have 
jeen printed and distributed among 
wenty-four standing committees of the 
convention for examination and re- 
ort. Hundreds of public hearings 
nave been held by these committees, 
nany of them large and important meet- 
ngs addressed by prominent citizens of 
he state, by experts in the subjects dis- 
cussed, often representing and presenting 
he views of influential organizations 
which deal professionally with special 
juestions. Men of national fame and 
s=xperience in the theory and practice of 
sovernment, like ex-President Taft, 
President Lowell of Harvard, President 
soodnow of Johns Hopkins, Gifford Pin- 
>hot, and others from outside the state’s 
yorders have accepted invitations to tes- 
ify before the committees. 

A month ago the doors were closed to 
he introduction of new proposals, ex- 
sept by unanimous consent or by a com- 
nittee of the convention. Most of the 
committees have now discontinued fur- 
her public hearings and are at work in 
executive sessions. The convention has 
pursued an open-minded policy toward 
all kinds of proposals though surprising- 
ly few very radical changes in the usual 
sense of that term have been suggested. 

Ample opportunity for citizenship in- 
tiative in making over the present con- 
stitution, adopted in 1894, has been 
yiven. The convention may fairly be 
said to have reached the second stage in 
its work—namely, that of deliberation 
and assimilation of the ample materials 
collected and submitted to show what is 
necessary to bring the constitution up 
to date, and to give the people of the 
Empire State a twentieth century fund- 
amental law and frame-work of govern- 
ment. 

The third and final stage, namely, that 
of decision and counting votes, in order 
to determine what changes shall be sub- 
mitted to the people for their adoption 
or rejection at the polls next Novem- 
ber will be fully entered upon by the 
time these pages are in print, because 
the convention plans to conclude its la- 
bors, except for final textual revision, 
between the middle and end of August. 

This article will consider the conven- 
tion at work, its organization, its con- 
cept of the mandate it has from the peo- 
ple, its methods, the spirit in which it 
has undertaken its difficult task, and 
finally, the general character of some of 
the more important groups of proposals 
it has before it. For future articles, 


This article on the Constitu- 
tional Convention at work will be 
followed by others in which Dr. 
Lindsay will discuss proposed 


amendments in the field of social 
and labor legislation, as well as 
the revised constitution as it will 
be presented to the voters in the 
fall—TueE Eprror. 


after more decisions have been made by 
the convention itself, will be reserved all 
attempts to estimate the results of its 
labors, or even the general tendencies of 
its conclusions. 


National Significance 


A distinguished foreign observer once 
remarked that, in the magnitude and 
difficulties of legislation, perhaps the 
legislature at Albany was the third 
greatest legislative body in the world, 
the Parliament at Westminster and the 
Congress at Washington occupying the 
first and second places. If that is true, 
much more is it true of the constitution 
of New York, that, in its standards of 
liberty, in its protection of life and prop- 
erty, and in its success in devising mod- 
ern machinery ,for an efficient govern- 
ment capable of dealing justly with the 
complex conditions of wealth and the 
strange mingling of peoples in the rich- 
est and most populous state of the union, 
its influence and example have great 
national significance. 

The results of constitutional revision 
in Ohio in 1912, and in general of the 
nineteen state conventions held within 
the last 25 years, many of them for the 
framing of a constitution for a state 
newly admitted to the Union, has stim- 
ulated the demand for this more thor- 
ough-going method of revision than the 
submission of separate amendments from 
time to time by the state legislatures 
which is a continuous process of amend- 
ment. Great unrest concerning the 
mounting costs and general inefficiency 
of state governments has been another 
fruitful source of demand for constitu- 
tional revision. 

Fourteen states have recently created 
state commissions or legislative commit- 
tees on “economy and efficiency” to con- 
sider the reorganization of state govern- 
ments, and their recommendations have 
usually been far-reaching and have 
involved fundamental changes in the 
state constitutions. Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Alabama, and several other states have 
either decided or are apparently about 
ready to call constitutional conventions. 


The results of the work of the New 
York convention will undoubtedly have 
a greater effect on this movement 
throughout the country than we would 
usually expect from any single state con- 
vention. 

There was undoubtedly a growing de- 
mand for important constitutional 
changes in New York. The Ives case in 
which the Court of Appeals held that her 
first Workmen’s Compensation law was 
invalid under the due process clause of 
the State Constitution though promptly 
met by a broad amendment amply suffi- 
cient for compensation legislation, never- 
theless aroused suspicion that the legis- 
lature was not free to go ahead with the 
consideration of the best modern social 
legislation to meet new industrial prob- 
lems. 

Impatience with the ox-cart type of 
governmental machinery where gaso- 
line motors were needed was manifest 
on the part of taxpayers and the better 
type of public officials alike. Yet it 
would be too much to say that there was 
any strong public interest or aroused 
public feeling on the question of secur- 
ing a new constitution. This was due 
in part to the fact that under the ex- 
cellent provision of section 2 of article 
XIV of the present Constitution, the 
question: “Shall there be a convention 
to revise the constitution and amend the 
same?” must be submitted automatically 
to the voters at the general election in 
1916 and every twentieth year there- 
after. 

The people were thus looking forward 
without excitement but expectantly to 
holding a convention two years hence, 
and the proposal of this question per- 
haps prematurely by the legislature at 
the general election in 1914 evoked no 
great response. There was even some 
suspicion that political motives of the 
party then in power, thinking it would 
control the election of delegates, prompt- 
ed the action of the legislature in ad- 
vancing the date. Although the opposite 
political party carried the election and 
secured 116 Republican delegates, in- 
cluding all 15 of the delegates at large, 
as compared with 52 Democrats, the pro- 
ponents of the call for the convention 
now in session may have another chance 
in case the constitution proposed by this 
convention does not meet with popular 
approval and is defeated at the polls 
next November. In that case the pro- 
vision of the present constitution will 
be still in force and in November, 1916, 
the people may decide to have another 
election of delegates to a convention in 
1917-18. That fact ought to serve as a 
wholesome check on the present conven- 
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tion, and stimulate it to meet in the 
best possible way every legitimate de- 
mand for a thoroughly satisfactory con- 
stitution. 


Personnel 


Among the delegates at large the con- 
vention has some of the ablest leaders 
and keenest minds of the state, thor- 
oughly representative of its best tradi- 
tions, pdlitical experience, and training 
in public’ affairs, men like Senator ‘Root, 
the presitlent of the convention, former 
Secretary of War Stimson and U. S. 
Attorney’ General Wickersham, Presi- 
dent: Schurman, ‘former Mayor Seth 
Low, former’ Congressman Herbert 
Parsons, State Senator Brackett, Louis 
Marshall, and John Lord O’Brian. To 
these might be added a number of names, 
from:aniong the three delegates elected 
from-each seriatorial district, like ex- 
Judge Morgan’ J? O’Brien, who with 
President Schurman was elected Vice 
President of the convention, Ledyard 
.P. Hale; Harold J. Hinman, Thomas M. 
Mulry, Delancey Nicholl, President 
Rhees, John G. Saxe, John B. Stanch- 
field, Louis Marshall, Senator Wagner, 
former Speaker Alfred E. ‘Smith, and 
others, who are especially well qualified 
for public service of the highest order. 

A few names not less well known like 
William Barnes, Jr., Lemuel E. Quigg, 
and others of their kind, will add noth- 
ing to the public confidence in the con- 
vention, but owing to the freedom thus 
far enjoyed by the convention from or- 
ganized political domination these men 
are likely to prove negligible quantities 
in its debates and decisions. 

After counting out twenty or twenty- 
five from the total of 168 members, 
seven-eighths of the convention is made 
up of men not widely known throughout 
the state and without significant experi- 
ence in public life. The general impres- 
sion is, however, that they represent a 
higher average intelligence than the 
usual legislature at Albany. They have 
not been lacking in devotion to their 
duties and a willingness to undertake 
hard detailed work in their performance. 

It was perhaps inevitable that a ma- 
jority of the delegates should be lawyers, 
and while professional experience at the 
‘bar coupled with large experience in 
public affairs, preferably in official or 
legislative service, is doubtless a valu- 
able qualification, it is certainly unfor- 
tunate for this convention that three- 
fourths of its membership belongs to the 
legal profession, and, for the most part, 
without the added experience in public 
affairs. 

Party lines will doubtless be strictly 
drawn on several issues that must come 
before the convention, such as reappor- 
tionment of senate and assembly dis- 
tricts, but they will be very lightly 
drawn, if they appear at all, in the great 
majority of decisions. Organized leade 
ership representing organized public 
opinion, ready to insist upon and assume 


public responsibility for the conse- 
quences of definite policies, is absent to 
a degree that almost amounts to weak- 
ness and may endanger the adoption of 


“any really big constructive proposals. 


The convention will fail, of course, if it 
does nothing more than put a few 
patches here and there on the worn parts 
of the constitution, especially in dealing 
with the problems involved in budget 
proposals, reorganization of state gov- 
ernment, labor policies,-etc., in which 
really far-reaching and fundamental 
changes must be faced. Minor changes 
in details even in the direction of the 
schemes proposed will only aggravate 
existing evils. 

More than one-fifth of all the pro- 
posals have been referred to the ju- 
diciary committee. They cover such 
subjects as the organization and juris- 
diction of the courts, the election or ap- 
pointment of judges, impeachments and 
in general judicial powers, salaries of 
judges and other matters dealt with in 
article VI. of the constitution. 

Next to the judiciary committee 
comes the bill of rights committee in 
point of number of proposals (77) it has 
before it; then the committees on gov- 
ernor and other state officers, with 69 
proposals; legislative powers, 53; legis- 
lative organization, 47; finance, 44; suf- 
frage, 38; cities, 31; conservation, 25; 
industrial relations, 24; civil service, 23; 
taxation, and county, town and village 
government, each with 17; public util- 
ities, 16; county, town and village offi- 
cers, 13; future amendments, education, 
and military affairs, each with 11; pris- 
ons, 10; charities, corporations, and 
canals, each with 7; Indian relations, 
2; and banking and insurance, 1. 

A general classification, according to 
purpose of the proposals, shows that 
nearly one-third of all proposals deal 
with the judicial system and the guar- 
anties of liberty in the bill of rights. 
Considerably more than another third 
deal with the legislative powers and ex- 
ecutive officers of state and local gov- 
ernment and chiefly with the framework 
of government. A little more than 10 
per cent of the proposals have to do with 
social service activities of the govern- 
ment, such as charities, prisons, educa- 
tion, industrial interests, public utilities, 
canals, etc., and considerably less than 
10 per cent with the important questions 
of finance, and taxation. 


Most Important Task 


The most important work before the 
convention, as it very properly inter- 
prets its mandate, has to do with the 
reorganization of the state government 
and with the state finances. So far as 
there was any popular demand for re- 
vision at all, it was not nearly so in- 
timately connected with guarantees of 
personal liberty or even the extension 
of legislative powers as it was with the 
question of meeting new tasks in goy- 


ernment without going into bankruptcy, 
of finding new sources of revenue or 
reducing expenditures without curtail- 
ing work done. 

Two of the strongest committees of 
the convention, one on governor and 
other state officers, with the Republican” 
state chairman, Frederick C. Tanner as” 
its chairman, and the other on the state 
finances, revenues and expenditures, 
with Henry L. Stimson as its chairman, 
are wrestling with proposals for a cab-~ 
inet system and a real budget system 
in which the budget will be initiated 
by the executive rather than by the legis- 
lative branch of government. The short 
ballot principle is also involved in these — 
proposals and has back of it a good 
deal of favorable public sentiment and 
the platform pledges of the three parties 
polling the largest vote in the last state — 
election. 


Advance Preparation 


What a convention can accomplish in 
the study of new problems depends 
largely upon the preparation made in 
advance of the assembling of the con- 
vention. There is not time for the com- 
mittees to plan or carry out investiga- 
tions of their own initiative, and in a 
constitutional convention there is not the © 
accumulated experience and tradition on 
special subjects that are often carried 
over from session to session in a legis- 
lative committee through the hold-over — 
members who serve several terms. The 
convention committees can do little more © 
than study the materials put in their 
hands by interested parties. 

The constitutional convention com- 
mission, organized by the legislature of 
1914 to prepare for the convention, fur- 
nished the convention with a detailed - 
descriptive report of organization and 
functions of the state government and 
also of that of the city of New York. 
These two substantial authoritative vol- 
umes give the first complete inventory 
of governmental machinery that has yet 
been made for any state or city in this 
country. These reports have been sup- 
plemented by several smaller descriptive 
reports of typical county governments, 
namely those of Monroe, Westchester 
and Nassau counties and the five coun- 
ties comprising the city of Greater New 
York. The former state Department of 
Economy and Efficiency, the commis- 
sioner of accounts in New York city, 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and the ,Westchester County 
Bureau of Municipal Research co- 
operated in the production of these re- 
ports. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, which has carried on the most 
extensive program of work along these 
lines, has presented independently to the 
convention committees several reports 
containing detailed constructive sugges- 
tions for departmental reorganization, 
and several bills embodying the bureau's 
plans have been introduced by individual 
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delegates with whom the bureau is in 
active co-operation. Also through the 
Constitutional Convention Commission, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research has 
presented two additional reports: the 
first, An Appraisal of the Constitution, 
and Government of the State of New 
York,’ a volume of 250 pages, which some 
of the leading authorities on government 
have pronounced the ablest analysis of 
the evils of the existing organization of 
state government and the strongest 
statement of the general principles of 
reconstruction that we have yet worked 
out. President Taft, President Good- 
now, Frederick A. Cleveland, director 
of the bureau, and others have used this 
report as the basis of their strong ad- 
yocacy, before committees of the con- 
vention, of a governor’s cabinet under 
which all executive offices, boards and 
commissions should be co-ordinated, and 
of a budget which would establish exe- 
cutive control and responsibility con- 
cerning state expenditures. The second 
report entitled, The Condition of the 
New York State Sinking Funds,’ is a 
study of the results of existing consti- 
tutional requirements and _ legislation 
with respect to sinking funds and bond 
issues. 

Other important materials have been 
made available by the Constitutional 
Commission, which like those prepared 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
are of general interest and importance, 
and may serve future conventions in this 
or other states. A complete digest, 
topically arranged, of all 48 existing 
state constitutions is a monumental piece 
of careful scholarly work which has 
never been attempted before for any 
other convention. It makes a volume 
of 1,500 pages, prepared by the Legis- 
lative Drafting and Research Fund of 
Columbia University, to whose officers 
both the commission and the convention 
are greatly indebted. 

The commission has also prepared a 
special edition of a collection of papers 
on The Revision of the State Constitu- 
tion, in two parts, containing the papers 
read at the annual meeting of the New 
York Academy of Political Science in 
October, 1914.2 This collection covers 
a discussion by specialists of all the 
more important subjects with which the 
convention has to deal and treats of ex- 
perience in other states as well as in 
New York. Likewise another volume 
of the New York Academy has been 
issued by the commission in a special 
edition. It gives the report of a series 
of lecture conferences in April, 1915, 
on the Government of the city of New 


_ *Issued as Municipal Research, No. 61, 
May, 1915, New York, 261 Broadway. Price 
$1. 
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New York, 261 Broadway. Price 50 cents. 

*Published also as Proceedings, New York 
Acad. Pol. Science, October, 1914, January 
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York in which the heads of many of 
the departments of the city government 
set forth their problems and the con- 
structive program of the present city 
administration along with critical state- 
ments by persons not identified with the 
departments.” 

An annotated edition of the New 
York State Constitution and the Amend- 
ments proposed since 1894 completes 
the publications of the commission to 
date. 


Budget and Governor’s Cabinet 


John G. Saxe, former state senator 
and legal adviser to Governor Glynn 
during the last administration, has taken 
the initiative in urging a scientific bud- 
get system somewhat along the lines of 
English procedure. This would involve 
the governor assembling the estimates 
from all the executive departments, re- 
vising them and presenting them annual- 
ly to the legislature with his recommend- 
ations and supporting materials and rea- 
sons for their adoption together with a 
plan for financing his budget or secur- 
ing the necessary revenues to meet it. 
The legislature would then act as a re- 
viewing body dealing with a clear-cut 
statement of the work program proposed 
by the executive and the financial needs 
which in the judgment of the executive 
would have to be met and for which the 
executive could be held responsible if 
the legislature granted his requests. 

This is precisely the true function of 
the representatives of the people hold- 
ing the purse strings, as it is understood 
and practiced by the House of Commons. 
It would further involve prohibiting the 
legislature from increasing appropria- 
tions, at the same time leaving it free to 
cut down items or refuse to approve in 
part or in whole the plans of the execu- 
tive, and also prohibiting the legis- 
lature from appropriating moneys for 
other than strictly legislative projects 
or judicial expenditures, except on sup- 
plementary budget proposals from the 
executive. This is just the reverse of 
our present legislative procedure in 
which the legislature initiates appropria- 
tions and the governor uses the pruning 
knife. But in this case neither the legis- 
lature nor the governor can be held re- 
sponsible for a work program, whereas 
if the governor had to lay down a pro- 
gram he could be held responsible for 
so much of it as received the approval 
of the legislature, and furthermore the 
executing authority would do the plan- 
ning. 

This is not the reverse but precisely 
the actual method pursued in all business 
corporations and even in charitable and 
educational private enterprises dealing 
with analogous tasks to those of the 
governmental departments of the state. 
The executive makes plans, works out 
estimates, presents a work-program with 
proposals of ways and means for its ex- 
ecution to the board of directors, which 
criticises and decides what can and can- 


not be undertaken, 

President Lowell strongly commended 
this principle and explained how well it 
worked in England, and President Taft 
also endorsed it and told the finance 
committee how desirable he thought it 
would be for the federal government as 
well as for the state governments. 


The budget plan in some form, per- 
haps not at the outset to the full extent 
of its development in England and on 
the continent of Europe, seems to meet 
with much favor and is likely to be, 
adopted. It will almost necessitate a 
closer grouping of the executive depart- 
ments and the adoption of some plan to 
bring them under the financial control 
at least of the governor, as the central 
executive. 


Senator Saxe has three independent 
proposals, varying only, however, in un- 
important details, for bringing most of 
the 169 different independent units of 
executive government now in operation 
in this state under one executive branch 
of the government, the head of which 
shall be the governor, under whom shall 
be an executive department, an executive 
council, a central bureau of administra- 
tion, and eleven administrative divisions. 

The executive department consists of 
the office of secretary of state and the 
recording offices of the government; the 
executive council of the eleven admin- 
istrative heads of divisions acting as a 
cabinet, advisory to the governor. The 
governor may ask the comptroller and 
attorney general to sit with the execu- 
tive council, but these officers are left 
independent and elective officers iargely 
for political reasons. It is probably ad- 
visable to have a comptroller entirely in- 
dependent of the executive to perform 
the functions of an auditor but it is 
doubtful whether sufficiently important 
legal duties, other than advising the gov- 
ernor, would require making the attor- 
ney general an independent elective 
officer. 

The Bureau of Administration, con- 
sisting of a director and technical staff, 
is to give the governor the needed in- 
formation and powers of investigation 
to carry out his budgetary duties and 
enable him to know for what he assumes 
responsibility. The heads of adminis- 
trative divisions would be appointed by 
the governor alone, and removable at his 
pleasure, and be known by the following 
titles: secretary of the treasury, secre- 
tary of public works, secretary of public 
health and safety, secretary of agricul- 
ture and industry, secretary of public 
utilities, secretary of banking and in- 
surance, adjutant general, secretary of 
civil service, secretary of charities and 
correction and secretary of industrial 
relations. 

Under these eleven divisions the legis- 
lature would be required to put all exec- 
tive officers, bureaus, commissions, now 
existing or hereafter created by law. 
This would give a highly centralized, re- 
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sponsible and responsive arm of execu- 
tive government which in the opinion of 
its advocates: would spell efficiency in ad- 
ministration and _ effective legislative 
control of state business acting directly 
at a few points, in addition to the gen- 
eral contro] through appropriations, that 
it is not possible to’ secure now over 
many of the 169 existing agencies about 
which the legislature cannot possibly 
keep informed. It is also urged that this 
would simplify the existing machinery 
and render many of these agencies un- 
necessary and enable the growing busi- 
ness of the state to be transacted at 
much less expense. 

This is certainly an attractive subject 
for debate, and the convention is likely 
to give much time to it, but probably 


Wara lest 


ROM the public point of view it 

is a hopeful sign of these troublous 

times that the attitude toward 

the church’s relation to social 
conditions and progress is coming to be 
more constructive than destructively 
critical. This is true of those who 
write, speak and act both within and 
without the church as it is of those who 
either seek its prestige and growth or 
who are only reckoning with its actual or 
potential influence. 

Outside the church it betokens a 
healthful recognition of the dependence 
upon religious motive power for social 
progress. Inside the church it is evi- 
dence of the increasing reliance upon 
social consciousness, ideals and condi- 
tions for the fulfillment of the religious 
motive. This attitude involves the ad- 
mission of the very obvious fact that the 
pace of social progress has been slower 
and unsteadier because the social! goal 
has not been geared up hitherto with 
the power-generating capacity of re- 
ligion. 

The humility, as well as the humilia- 
tion, which the European war _ has 
brought to the claimants of the preva- 
lence and power both of social and re- 
ligious ideals may make the actual re- 
construction of both church and society 
more possible after the war. The col- 
lapse of these claims under the terrific 
reversion to the primitive man’s reliance 
upon force, has so humiliated religious 
and social idealists that there is no 
standing ground left for their mutually 
exclusive pride and boastfulness. 

Those who have written or spoken 
since the outbreak of the war 
show either, that they have learned its 
lesson of humility, or that they are still 
writing and talking without thinking at 
all. In the writings of those who thus 
have revised their thought about the in- 
terdependence of religious and_ social 
ideals and institutions, it is obvious that 
the conservative has grown more liberal 


clearly 


again some compromise by which one or 
two steps in this direction may be taken 
rather than so complete a change adopt- 
ed, will be found as a basis for action. 
Any step in this direction means also 
some concession to the short ballot prin- 
ciple, although Senator Saxe’s proposals 
are being urged independently of the 


fight for the short ballot which has 
many friends in the convention. The 
platform pronouncements of all the 


parties are in its favor, but at the same 
time there are determined political 
enemies from influential sources among 
the up-state delegates. 

Other important proposals that are 
taking up a good deal of the time in the 
committee debates at present, such as 
home rule, and projects of special in- 


of Religious and 


By Graham Taylor 


and the liberal more conservative, the 
theologian more ethical and the moralist 
more dogmatic, the social emphasis more 
individual and the individual emphasis 
more social, the collectivist more per- 
sonal and the individualist more collec- 
tive, the evangelist more social and the 
social worker more evangelistic, at least 
in spirit and procedure. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH 


By Paul Moore Strayer. The Mac- 
millan Co. 309 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.61. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 
By Francis G. Peabody. The Mac- 
millan Co, 234 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.34. 


Two volumes have recently appeared 
which share the exceptional interest of 
having been written just before the war 
and published long enough after its out- 
break to enable their authors to take 
some account at least of how the war 
challenged what they wrote. In brief 
paragraphs and _ footnotes, evidently 
added after the body of the text was 
written and just before the volumes went 
to press, each author endeavors to make 
some answer to the war's imperative 
mandate to test the practicability of 
Christian ideals by the reality of things 
as they actually are. 

: Starting with the 
claim that religion is 
the quest for reality, 
Mr. Strayer concedes 
that men’s search for 
it any whither has 
something religious in 
it, and that even the 
competitive struggle 
of the business world 
yields enough relig- 
ious values to prove 
that it is not alien or 
unfriendly to the growth of religion. 
While religion is as broad as life, to the 


Religion 
and 
Reality 


terest to social workers, such as those re- 
lating to the charitable and penal insti- 
tutions, will be considered in a later 
article. Important proposals of a repre- 
sentative committee of citizen organiza- 
tions interested in industrial problems, 
working under the leadership of the As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, were 
presented to the convention. committee 
on industrial interests and relations. 
These proposals were reviewed in THE 
Survey for June 26. That for broaden- 
ing the compensation amendment to per- 


mit the inclusion of occupational dis- — 


eases as well as accidents, and one per- 
mitting the legislature to prohibit home 
work in tenements, have already been 
acted on favorably by the committee. 


Social Ideals 


author, and therefore he finds much 
“unconscious, anonymous religion” out- 
side the church, yet he is distinctively 
Christian and a churchman. He there- 
fore thinks the best of this outside re- 
ligion needs to be “trued up by the teach- 


veedteen piash sateen Read eeagneedel: 


ing of Jesus,” in order to give it “its 


true name and make it more completely 
Christian.” So also “the lost balance of 
the week” is to be restored by the Chris- 
tian use of Sunday. To this end the 
message and program of the church must 
be rooted in and become the outgrowth 
of “the field of consciousness of the 
masses of people,” in country and city. 
Reality in religion may thus only be 
attained either by the church or the 
masses. 


The reconstruction of the church. is 


both implied and achieved, therefore, by — 


bringing its message and program within 
“the field of the masses’ consciousness.” 
Wherein the church fails to do this, and 
therefore “needs to be Christianized it- 
self,’ is pointed out with incisive but 
ever constructive and friendly criticism. 
“Diminishing returns” are shown to 
prove this failure by the disparity be- 
tween the time and money, brain and 
heart invested and the return per unit of 
effort. 


With many specifications the recon- 
structive program of the church is sug- 
gested,—for its services and its propa- 
ganda, for its work with its community 
and as a social andrecreative center, for 
its opporttinity in country and city, and 
for promoting that Christian unity which 
is essential to efficiency. “When we 
really accept the belief that the churches 
exist for the community, and break with 
the notion that the community exists for 
the churches, straightway we will get to- 
gether in order to render to the com- 
munity the most effective service.” This 
is his hope for the present situation of 
the churches “under the law of diminish- 
ing returns.” 

Both in his critical and reconstructive 
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effort, Mr. Strayer is fearlessly faithful, 
yet considerate of extenuating circum- 
stances and differing conditions. He 
deals with the spirit and application of 
the church’s message, but stops short of 
showing how its theology or specific 
teachings need to be reconstructed in 
order to be applied in this spirit. 

Without making it clear whether he 
means the church as a whole, or the 
local churches separately, he suggests ob- 
ligations and opportunities too great for 
any of them, and great enough to tax 
all of them if they were united, as they 
are not. His intelligence concerning 
social conditions is more accurate than 
his information about specific social 
agencies to which he refers. While em- 
phasizing the need of the local com- 
munity, he suggests neither the lack nor 
‘the means of training for this technical 
task. The decadence of country com- 
munities is attributed to the decline of 
churches, without suggesting either the 
cause or remedy for the decadence of 
churches due to the decline of com- 
munities. 

Above all the difficulties and details of 
the great task of reconstructing the 
church, there rises from Mr. Strayer’s 
pages the ringing challenge to “Chris- 
tianize Christendom or stand silent and 
humble before the religions of Asia.” 
And still above this challenge soars his 
clarion call to every one who in this 
hour of testing believes in the church, 
“to help it minister to all the people and 
realize its ideals of moral and spiritual 
leadership,’ or by failing in this crisis, 
stand convicted of having “no faith in 
the Christian church or being a traitor 
to the cause of humanity.” 


Professor Peabody 
sets out to echo and 
answer the challenge, 


Practicability 


of Is the Christian life 
Christianity practtcable in the 
modern world? He 

re-echoes the  im- 

practicability of the 


Chins tian: lites as 
charged by its critics, 
as~the plea of its 
SH ANOlOpistes ators retiie 
church being distinct and separate from 
“the world,’ as the Adventists’ basis for 
claiming the destruction of the world to 
be the only hope of Christianity, and as 
the ground of materialistic Socialists’ 
attack on religion’s emphasis upon the 
individual and spiritual life. In turn he 
reiterates the charges against the Chris- 
tian ideal as impracticable in the mod- 
ern family, in business and the making 
and using of money, in the modern state, 
and even in the modern church. 
The fallacy of these discouraging con- 
ceptions he finds to be in their “con- 
fusion of the temporary, occasional and 
incidental aspects of the gospel with its 
universal, spiritual and permanent mes- 
sage.” While he makes good the claim 
that the Christian principles underlying 
all these human relations and institutions 
are essential both to their permanent and 
highest development; while the salvage 
saved from destructive conditions, even 
by the imperfect application of these 
principles, is shown to be sufficient to 


prove the family, business, state and 
church to be far from ungodly and anti- 
Christian; yet they are considered for 
the most part as relations clearly and 
readily within each individual’s choice to 
make better or worse. 

But what of the increasing multitudes 
whose casual labor, seasonal work, poor 
pay, transient residence and wandering 
search for employment render marriage 
impossible or too great a risk, family life 
impracticable or a failure, children a 
burden to themselves, their parents and 
the community? What of those increas- 
ing numbers of employers whose mar- 
gin of profits is so small that any dis- 
turbance of the competitive balance will 
drive them either to cut wages, or to go 
out of business? What of those states 
and churches which enforce and perpetu- 
ate such conditions ? 

If these are “temporary, occasional 
and incidental’ phases of life which do 
not prove the impracticability of Chris- 
tianity, yet must not its “universal, 
spiritual and permanent message” prove 
itself practicable by doing away with 
these unchristian conditions and by re- 


constructing the state or the church ex- 
tenuating them? 

While Professor Peabody powerfully 
substantiates the claim and hope of the 
triumph of Christian ideals and ethics in 
the wider reaches of time and the 
broader ranges of experience, yet his 
reassuring arguments and indomitable 


‘hopes still leave many a perplexed soul 


in doubt whether it is possible to be 
Christian under certain widely preva- 
lent and long continuing conditions, and 
if so, how. But the western horizon 
glows with the warmth of a message that 
has the light of life in it, radiating 
through “a simplified, socialized and 
spiritualized church, organized to serve 
the modern world.” 

Although “the terrific storm of Eu- 
ropean war seems to lay in ruins the 
faith of the_idealist and to leave the 
principles of Christian ethics like a de- 
vastated city in an army’s track, yet, as 
the causes of this carnage are more 
clearly ‘discerned, it becomes obvious 
that instead of refuting these principles 
they testify on the most tremendous 
scale to their validity and permanence.” 


The Challenge of the Times 


CHRIST OR NAPOLEON—WHICH P 


By Peter Ainslie. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 96, pp: Pricey50c.; by mail of 
THE SuRVEY 56c. 

THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


By Sidney L. Gulick. Fleming H. 
RevelliaGos: 192 yppee Price 0cwi by 
mail of THE Survey 57c. 

THE CHRISTIAN EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


By D. Willard Lyon. Association 
Press. 154 pp. Price 50c.; by mail 
of THE Survey 57c. 


THE CAUSE OF THE WAR 
By Charles Edward Jefferson. Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co. 64 pp. Price 50c.; by 
mail of THE SuRvEy 55c. 
THE LAST WAR 
By Frederick Lynch. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 118 pp. Price 75c.; by 
mail of THre Survey 82c. 
CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 
By Charles Edward Jefferson. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 287 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.35, 


THE POWER TO RIGHT OUR WRONGS 
By Anna Fitzgerald Van Loan. Flem- 


ine He RevelliCo;, 231 pp. Price $i; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


In all these seven volumes the authors 
from differing points of view vie with 
each other in charging this war with 
being the abrogation of Christianity upon 
the part of those primarily responsible 
for it; in criticizing the ecclesiastical 
expression of Christianity as so defec- 
tive and in default that it did not and 
could not preyent, delay or stop the war; 
and in reasserting the Christianity of 
Christ and his gospel as not only not in- 
volved in the breakdown of Christendom, 
but as the only hope of its restoration. 


Dr. Ainslie was 
one of the first to 


_ ae give his reactions 
enunciation 


from the shock of the 


of outbreak of the war 
Worldly Power 


and from what he saw 
of the mobilization 
of troops on his way 
to the International 
Church Peace Confer- 
ence. That in the 
twentieth Christian 
century we still have 
to choose “Christ or, Napoleon,’ he 
thinks is due to “the scandal of the 
church’s division” and the cure for the 
curse of militarism is the renunciation of 
the church’s reliance upon worldly pow- 


er and the centering of its hope upon 
the second coming of Christ. The argu- 
ment for the reunion of Christendom fur- 
nished by the war is effectively plead by 
its ardent advocate. 


Dr: ‘Gulick . ap- 
proaches the problem 
: from the cosmopolitan 
International |) and international point 

Chureh of view which for- 
Co-operation ||eign missionaries are 
led to take. So far 
afield from the present 
war zones does he go 
as to include in his 
“constructive peace 
program” the relation 
of western and east- 
ern peoples to each other, the attitude 
toward Asiatic immigration and inter- 


national church co-operation for the 
world’s peace, with the churches of 
America in the lead. Definite policies 


and overt actions he considers as neces- 
sary for the church as any means it has 
ever taken to propagate the commow 
faith or for its own self-preservation. 
The proposed program is stated and 
urged with originality, glow and power. 


[Continued on page gor] 
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Intention of Management Is 
to Sell the Vessels as 
Soon as Possible. 
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CAUSES OF THE COLLAPSE 


Hard; No Freight 
July 31. 


cellation After 
Date. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 


Only American Line on the® 


pany’s | 


Pacific TAKE ONLY sHipmeN@ Pacific Forced Out by Law 
ae ONE BOAT AHEA and Competition. 


ments 
followe 


TOKIO, June 5.—Interes 
caused here by the announ 
the Pacific Mail Steamshi 


j Bpecial Dispatch to The Ohronicle, 

NEW YORK, June 10.—'Througn;; 
inability to comply with the sea- 
men’s Dill and continue to meet 
the Japanese competition in ths 
Pacific ocean, and because of the 
Panama canal act which prohibits’ 
(steamship lines controlled by a rail 
road company to carry freight and 
Passengers between Pacific and At- #4 
Jantic ports via the ‘canal, it is thed 
intention of the management. of thea 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company tof 
sell its vessels as soon as possible, 
and then dissolve. 

This means the end of the -only 
American steamship line on the ‘Pa- 
i cific, A rise of 3% points in the com- 
| pany’s stock on the exchange today 
| was attributed to the fact that be-] 
cause of the Européan war ships are 
more valuable today if they can be 
operated under other. than United 


etre 


W 


Panama, 
visions 


Mail to Be 


@No Replies Received from 
4 Nations on Commercial 


WASHINGTON, June 15. 
have not yet been received 
various governments whichy 
asked to annul or termix 
sections of commercial tre 
the United States which co 
the terms of the seaman’s 

President Wilson expresé 
fident expectation today, 
that the treaty agreements 
so arranged as to bring th 
the requirements of the nev 
f Wilson said the Depa 
Commerce was inquiring 
iditions which caused the 
withdrawal of the Pacific M 

ip Company from the tm 
dade. 2 
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“DESTROYING AMERICAN SHIPPING 
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THE HEARST PAPERS ARE IN FULL CRY AGAINST ! 
EDITORIALS 


The Campaign a 
By Z 


PRESIDE 


N 1791 the United States Congre 
I a fugitive slave law modelled c 
Decision; then the Civil War 

In 1867 other federal laws w 

ment; but the fugitive seamen’s 
and return of slaves from one 
and return of seamen from one u 
until 1915, when the La Follette 
tices to sea-workers. This act goes i 

for foreign vessels, June 4, 1916. 


HROUGHOUT the summer wie 

new statute before it has be 
men’s bill contains many other 
men’s law. All these provisions we 
ings and were given consideration 
canards given out by certain shipy 
national defense to play on, the old a 


HE weight which readers of T. 

the statute should be severely 
same interests which as a_ body 
for all ships until the great sea dise 
pared the safety provisions in the se 
the same interests which, decade a 
men’s law stand against the wage-¢ 
was made up, the Hastland disaster 
to the hue and ery against the sean 


a 
SHOALS? 
NOT RELIEF BUT RUIN. 
: . . < eles FROM THE HIGH SEAS. The La Forttrre act seems to be ae Wastinet 4 a, 
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Virginia Pilot, June 16 
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G Cincinnati Herald, July 1 
New York Herald, July 7? Buffalo Commercial, June 28 
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OF ANTI-ADMINISTRATION 
SIAL WRITERS 


e LaFollette Bill 


ruseth 


’S UNION 


ve seamen’s law. 


snth Amendment. 


‘espond with the Thirteenth Amend- 
o do not with the arrest, detention 
with the arrest, detention 
—was not altered. It stood untouched 
ed it out with various other ijus- 
erican vessels on November 4, 1915; 


er, but 


has been pushed to discredit the 
new 
s that repealing the fugitive sea- 
defended at the congressional hear- 
t when he signed the bill. 
ts, and with public concern in the 
n revived to stampede pubhe opinion. 


ance to operate. The 


his new broadside condemnation of 
he fact that it emanates from the 
fective minimum standards of safety 
ve years roused the puble, and which 
lown to an unconvincing minimum— 
ie hoary injustice of the fugitive sea- 
. Since this issue of TH SuRvVEY 
tragic and stupendous counterblast 
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In 1793 it passed 
fty years later came the Dred Scott 
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Company’s Headquarters Ma 
Be Taken From This City an 


Capt. Dollar Seeks F oreign 
Service Run for Steamships| 


APTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR of the Dollar Steamship Company ig 
contemplating a rerouting of his line of eight freight vessels which 

will virtually place them in foreign service, with Vancouver as 

base of operations. Captain Dollar is now in Seattle, and jt is reported 
that while north he will look over the field with this object, in view 
it was reported that the headquarters of the company would be moyed 
to Vancouver if the event the lines of the company were thus rerouted, 
but officials of the company this morning denied that this step was even 
Weing considered. The Dollar company already has an agency in Van 
couver and for the present this would serve the enlarged needs of the 
company in that port. 
If the change is made it will be due, according to a statement madd 

by Captain Dollar before his departure north, to the operation of the sea¥ 
man’s act, which goes into effect in November. ' 


sea- 


With 
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THE LA FOLLETTE'LAW IN ACTION ! AMEE WEIRD LA FOLLETTE SEAMEN'S LAWAUec! ve ~ fj 
managing ie { Announcement by tbe Pacific Mail Fel Ww W, l n Hi Ss Cri led, | 
1s on the President Wilson will not summon Congress in special session Steamship Cowpany that ‘it will accept i oO i SO Gs PP 
“his ves{qgllto amend or repeal the La Follette seamen's act which was furtively jg)! bookings alter, November 2 gnd will 
to make passed by the Senate while its chiet opponents were out of the jm) (?#7don competition with Japanese ship- | O M. A Vii 2. { 
s of hiqgmchamber. He will not do this because he regards any special ses- [otitne Lakouetze oe Bee eee | Ur erc ant iL arine 
ver of thc sion as inadvisable. But the La Follette law will {mmediately be- MM iicnat interest because this ‘ine isha = : 20, ee tse $ 
Bs cee come) ays tozaucotire wt Hen COnET spss mice Ss inireeuler, geen eer Jeimost the Inst. vestige of established LARMED by the spectacle of the Pacific Mail Steamship Oompany abandcy 
stered it in December next, with the lawmakers and the country determined MMM \werican shipping on the Pacific and 2 sa ; L nt laws tha 
| bé Presffl that decisive steps be taken in the interest of a great American mer- wientiG eoceseven thatttramps™ oe Amel ing the ocean because of the provisions of the La Follette seamen’s law, 


chant marine. 
ist: Amer This law was put upon the 
- the las 
ectly distas by the Democratic party for labor 
tion of 1912. That, presumably, 
compelled to approve it, for he 
consequences, and he cannot now 
was simply overridden or intimid 
Sdme of the most oppressive 
go into effect on Nov. 4. After thq 
ship of any flag to enter or leave 
rew composed of ordinary Aslat! 
(Chinese. This cheap and docile * 
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rive them 
ing equal, 
agulations 


are otherf™the fullest extent by nearly all st 
be trans-MJIt. means the East Indiamen com§ 
uch regu-M™ithe. trans-Pacific liners’.and car§ 
business. J§Francisco. The wages of these d 
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Boston Herald, July 3 
r, June 28 


the American Federation of Labogay 


follo 

» as well, 
Zand applie 
h the Pacific 
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Administration nbw proposes an official inquiry into the effects of this lav 
upon thé maritime commeree of the United States: 

This determination is a Httle belated. The time to consider whether this lay 
would in fact, a8 flow seems probable, complete the operation of sweeping th 
American flag fromthe high seas was while it was pending in Congress, not aftqmm 
the President had approved it with’ his signature, | 

. ‘Almost as important as the action of the Pacific Mail is the determination q 
f the Robert Dollar Steamship Company to replace its ships under the British flag 
on board #im@ as they were before the‘wat. The Dollar fleet is the largest body of freighter 
erase fander the American flag, with the possible exception of the fleet of the, United 
ers of sucliiee ‘Fruit Company, and the directors of the latter are considering returning’ also tq 
this clanse#i@ British registry. . 
bers eed i Whether anything, can’ be done prior to November 1, the perioa at whichi 
F i the law goes into effect, is yet to be determined. But the, situation that has ariseng 
B forms a fitting climax to the Wilson policy of breaking down and even obliterat- 


SHIPS PUT OUT OF BUSIN 


OBERT DOLLAR, who has fought for years to establish 
R American ships on the high seas, paid the Port off 

Seattle's Commission a compliment during the banquey 
to the honorary commissioners of the Republic of China Ha 
commended Seattle for exceptional.parbor Improvements 
and then he added that the absence of American ships was 


y port of th 
regrettable 

This veteran ship-owneras planning to place his vessels 
under a foreign flag simply because he can no longer do 
business under the Stars ard Stripes. The iniquitous sea-§ 
men's bill is forcing him from the high seas. : 

So many things are wrofg with that bit of LaFollette§ 
legislation that a mere catalogve of defects would require 
a great deal of space. One object it alms at ts to torce 
Japanese and other foreigners ftom American ships. It stic> 


Neither ean thare be anv 


Philadelphia Bulletin, June 12 


5 . we in this port 


Seattle Daily Times, June 8 San Francisco Examiner, July 7 
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WASHINGTON “COPY” ON THE ABROGATION OF THE TREATIES 


HE seamen’s act is not yet in 
force. It has had no trial. Yet 
a campaign to discredit it is now 


in full operation. The same 
claims that are now being made by the 
press from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


were made with much greater force to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Committee on Commerce 
of the senate in hearings which lasted 
for several weeks during the 62d and 
63d Congresses. Under the  search- 
light of analysis and investigation, the 
charges were found to be wide of 
fact, and were as a result overridden 
when the act was passed and signed. 

The publicity campaign has hung 
chiefly on two news items from the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company advertises that it is going out 
of business because of the seamen’s 
law. Robert Dollar, of California, who 
has some “tramps” carrying lumber 
from his mills to the Orient, and such 
freights as he can get back, says he also 
is going out of business for the same 
reason. These things have been be- 
lieved right and left, and newspapers all 
over the country, in news items and edi- 
torials, have condemned the new act. 
They have accepted statements that the 
legislation was ill-considered, foolish, 
and passed to satisfy labor unions; ac- 
cusations designed to discredit the ac- 
tion of the leaders of both political 
parties in congress and the President, 
who, after the most painstaking inves- 
tigation, were convinced that the act 
would give freedom to the seamen, would 
improve safety to the traveling public, 
would equalize the wage cost of opera- 
tion of vessels coming to and going 
from ports of the United States, would 
thereby help build up an American mer- 
chant marine without the payment of 
subsidies, and finally would bring Ameri- 
cans back to the sea. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
gives as its reason for going out of 
business the fact that the seamen’s law 
will make impossible the use of Chinese 
who understand the lan- 
guage of the officers. Yet the manager 
of the company testified before a Com- 


crews cannot 


mittee on the Merchant, Marine and 
Fisheries, some eighteen months before 
the passage of the act, that the Pacific 
Mail was going out of business because 
of the Panama Canal act, which pro- 
hibits railroad-owned vessels from go- 
ing through the canal. The company 
must reorganize and get out from un- 
der railroad control, either absolutely or 
at least colorably, in order to be able to 
make New York its eastern terminus. 
Moreover, if the Pacific Mail were going 
out of business it wouid hardly be mak- 
ing arrangements for using oil as fuel 
on its vessels instead of coal, thereby 
very materially reducing the operating 
cost; nor would the company hire uni- 
versity graduates from China to teach 
the Chinese crews some English, in the 
hope that it may be able to induce govy- 
ernment officials to permit the employ- 
ment of Chinese crews. The company 
would not issue a glossary of nautical 
terms opposite Chinese figures, contain- 
ing about 100 pages, if it intended to go 
out of business. It is not going out of 
business, in fact. The concern may go 
out of business as the Pacific Mail, but 
the vessels will continue under the 
American flag—of that there is little 
doubt. 

Captain Dollar had, prior to the war, 
a few tramp vessels in foreign trade, 
plying between the Pacific Coast and 
China. They were under the English 
flag, officered by English officers, man- 
ned by Chinese crews. He sought safety 
from the German cruisers under the 
American flag, using for this purpose 
the emergency registration act, stating 
at the same time that as soon as the 
war was over, he was going back under 
a foreign flag. Now he finds difficulty 
in continuing under any flag a crew of 
the type that, as we shall see, has been 
judged unsafe at sea by courts of the 
United States. 

Captain Dollar has sold one of 
vessels to a firm in China, and another, 
bought about a year ago, he has sold to 
parties in Seattle. Buying and selling 
vessels is, however, nothing new for 
Captain Dollar. 

The act goes into force for American 
ships on November 4, and Captain Dol- 


his 


lar sets up a great cry of discrimination ~ 


against American ships. 


He doesn’t call: 


attention to the fact that the act will” 


govern foreign ships, also, after June 4, 
1916. There is no doubt that, as soon 
as the act applies to the Japanese as 
well as to other nations’ vessels coming 
to the United States, Captain Dollar 
will buy other vessels and will continue 
in business, obeying the law if he must, 
just as he has always done. 


These instances have been made much * 


of in the publicity campaign while noth- 
ing has been said of 
ship-yards, all of which are building to 
capacity. 
Association of New York, the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association and other interested 
organizations reiterated these instances, 
but outside organizations, like the Na- 
tional Sales Managers’ Association, 
have responded to the propaganda of a 
“calamitous situation” facing the Ameri- 
can marine. 
Commerce has referred the seamen’s act 
to its constituent members for a referen- 
dum vote. It publishes an extended 
statement in the issue of the Nation’s 
Business for July 15 as a basis for the 
votes of the business men of the coun- 
try. Not only are partisan statements 
by shippers presented in this issue (to 
which no chance for reply is given the 
advocates of the legislation), but the 
chamber’s own statement is thoroughly 
biased. 
stake that will affect this country’s place 
upon the ocean, such treatment of a sub- 
ject is inexcusable. 

Under the heading, Restrictions by 
Law, .the WNation’s Business says: 
“There was up tg, the first of March, 
1915, nothing in the statutory provisions 
of our navigation law which could be 
demonstrated definitely to put the ships 
flying the American flag at a disad- 
vantage in competing for foreign trade 
with the ships of other countries’ ex- 
cept perhaps that the vessels must be 
manned by American officers and that 
some of them were compelled to give 
those officers a three-watch system: 

Here the statement of the National 
Chamber of Commerce deliberately ig- 
nores our treaties, with foreign coun- 


When a national policy is at’ 


the American 


Not only have the Maritime — 


The National Chamber of - 


The Campaign Against the LaFollette Bill 


tries, under which we have up to 
now been bound to. use our police 
power to arrest, detain, and surrender 
back to)! them “any. “ot the /men 
who may desert from their vessels; 
in other words, we are compelled to 
use our police power to keep the wage 
cost of the operating expenses of our 
competitors from 25 to 200 per cent be- 
low our own. It ignores the fact that 
sections 5280 and 4081 of our revised 
statutes make it the duty of our officers 
to hunt down deserters and bring them 
back. These treaties and sections of 
our law, dating from the early part of 
the last century, have made the wage 
cost of operation so different that Ameri- 
cans invested their money in foreign 
vessels in preference to vessels under 
their own flag. This is the crux of the 
present condition and of the seamen’s 
act, and a clear statement of it is left 
out of the article .published for the 
guidance of the business men of the 
country, who are to vote upon this sub- 
lect. 

Under the caption The Question of 
Desertion, the article says: 


“Up to the time when the seamen’s 
act was passed, the penalty for desertion 
was imprisonment. The seamen’s act 
has abolished this penalty. Today the 
only remaining ‘penalty for desertion, 
however, is the forfeiture of wages and 
effects left on board ship. In other 
words, the liberty of seamen would ap- 
pear to be carried to such an extent as 
to justify breach of contract made with 
the master of the ship for the voyage. 
For the forfeiture of wages and such 
effects as the seaman may not be able 
to desert with, half a crew may leave a 
ship—having previously drawn half the 
wages due them—and imperil the suc- 
cess of the voyage and _ possibly the 
safety of the ship. The right of person- 
al liberty, the right of the seaman ‘to 
own himself and dispose of his own 
body,’ in the words of those who advo- 
cated the seamen’s bill, is not to be con- 
sidered contrary to law or in any way 
a criminal offense, even when carried to 
the extent of breach of contract.” 


The article seems to suggest that there 
may be something criminal in violating 


0% 


a contract for labor. The suggestion is 
unfair, because there is no penalty un- 
der the American flag, except that ap- 
plicable to seamen, for violation of a 
contract to labor. The injured party 
may sue for damages in a civil court, 
get such award as judge and jury shall 
determine; whereupon, execution may be 
levied and the judgment collected if the 
party has any property that is subject 
to attachment. 

Many years ago Congress passed the 
act under which imprisonment for debt 
was abolished. Some of the southern 
states contrived very ingenious laws, 
the inspiration of which were the laws 
governing seamen, under which they 
used the freedom of contract to compel a 
person, usually a Negro, to continue to 
labor against his will. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case 
of Bailey vs. Alabama, swept away the 
laws, the contracts and the whole peonage 
iniquity. 

Similarly the seamen’s law will sweep 
away the iniquity of enforced labor at 
sea: of American authorities haling alien 
and American sea-workers before the 
courts on charges which could never be 
brought against American land-workers. 

As things have stood, American sea- 
men and American shipowners have had 
to compete with crews hired for round 
trips in low-wage countries—a differ- 
ence of from 20 per cent in England to 
200 per cent in the Orient. The sea- 
men’s bill will create real labor markets 
for sea-workers in the ports of the 
United States. 

When two or more free men are en- 
gaged on the same labor in substantially 
the same place, the wage which they re- 
ceive is the same. When importation 
of contract labor was permitted and the 
laborer was working out the expense of 
his passage under a contract signed in 
a foreign country, he and the free man 
working with him had different wages. 
When the power to enforce the contract 
on pain of imprisonment ceased, the dif- 
ference in the wage rate ceased imme- 
diately. This was the experience here, 
and it was the experience in Hawaii 
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after its annexation to the United 
States. 

When two vessels lie, one on each 
side of the dock, the crew of one receiv- 
ing $12 to $16, the crew of the other 
receiving the wages of the port—$30_to 
$40—the result is inevitable. The men 
receiving the lesser wage, if they be 
free to do so, will leave the vessel pay- 
ing the lesser wage and obtain the high- 
er wage in that port. The vessel which 
they leave must in sailing pay the 
wages of the port, hence the equaliza- 
tion of the two vessels in leaving that 
port. But the equalization will proceed 
much further. 

The foreign ship-owner, knowing that 
the men employed by him may release 
themselves in ports of the United States 
will, in the home port, pay to those men 
such wagés and give them such condi- 
tions as will take away from them any 
desire to desert, and from himself any 
danger of delay. Thus the wages of the 
European and Asiatic ports must come 
up to, or nearly up to, the wages in the 
ports of the United States. No organi- 
zation among the men is necessary to 
bring this about. The inherent tend- 
ency of human nature will be quite 
sufficient. 

This accounts for the hostility of for- 
eign ship-owners. American ship-own- 
ers in the coast-wise or lake trade are 
opposed to this act because it compels 
them to furnish more boats, which take 
up the space which could otherwise be 
used for passengers, and because it com- 
pels them to carry more highly skilled 
men. This means increase in wages, 
hence in the expenses. 

Under the title, The Language Test, 
the article in the Nation’s Business 
takes the position that 75 per cent of the 
crew in each department must be able to 
understand the orders given by their 


officers. To quote: 
“American ships operating on the 
Pacific are understood to be largely 


manned by Chinese crews, and their 
successful operation, it is claimed by 
ship-owners, depends upon the cheapness 
of the labor thus obtained. The ship- 
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owners claim that the terms of the sea- 
men’s act practically preclude employ- 
ment of Chinese labor in large numbers 
on their ships, and that consequently the 
American flag on the Pacific must give 
way to the Rising Sun of Japan. It is 
further urged that while the case of the 
Rio de Janeiro furnishes a good ex- 
ample of having an insufficient number 
of interpreters, or other means of com- 
munication between officers and crew, it 
provides no basis whatever for a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the employment of 
Chinese labor in order to enable Ameri- 
can ships to compete with those of other 
nations which follow the same practice.” 

The case referred to is entitled, In 
Re Pacific Mail Steamship Company— 
the same company which is now so prom- 
inent in the news dispatches. The judg- 
ment was handed down by the Court of 
Appeals of the Ninth Judicial District 
of the United States; it was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
a writ of certiorari, and the Supreme 
Court refused to interfere with the de- 
cision of the court below. 

The Court of Appeals, of the Ninth 
Judicial District, in dealing with this 
case, followed a list of previous decisions 
in insisting that any vessel must be 
manned not only for ordinary occasions, 
but to meet emergencies as they arise. 
The court found and so stated, that the 
voyage went well enough with the kind 
of crew on the vessel until the accident 
came, when the fact that the crew could 
not understand the language of the of- 
hicers resulted in the death of the peo- 
ple; and the court, therefore, denied to 
the company the right of limitation of 
liability. It was not the number of in- 
terpreters, it was that interpreters were 
needed, which caused the decision of the 
court. 

Another point of attack is the provis- 
ion of the law with respect to able sea- 
men and their qualifications. Under the 
caption, The Question of Able Seamen, 
the article sent out by the National 
Chamber of Commerce suggests, with 
respect to the Titanic disaster, “that 
the lowering of some fifteen or twenty 
life-boats in the open sea at night and 
taking off over 700 persons in about two 
hours is in itself a creditable perform- 
ance.” The senate appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the loss of the Titanic, 
and it would have been fair to have 
called the attention of the voting organ- 
izations to the report of the senate com- 
mittee on that subject. 

As a matter of fact the” Titanic dis- 
aster was so discreditable to the ship, 
the owners of the ship and the crew of 


the ship, that it served as a basis for 
calling an international conference in 
London, where it was intended to rem- 
edy the glaring evils which investiga- 
tions conducted by England and the 
United States had shown to exist. With 
boats enough and men to handle them, 
every person could ‘have been saved 
from the Titanic, and it could have been 
done in half an hour instead of in two 
hours. 


Under the caption, Foreign Treaties, 
this article suggests that the abrogation 
of the treaties which include the “fugi- 
tive seamen’s” provisions, may cause em- 
barrassment to our government. This 
newspaper campaign, and a negative vote 
of the business associations of the United 
States, may well result in embarrassing 
the President in the negotiation of new 
treaties, because foreign ship-owners 
may use the newspaper clippings, news 
items, editorials and resolutions to show 
to their own governments that there is 
a very large body of respectable public 
opinion in the United States ready to 
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THE FACTS AS TO THE SEAMAN’S ACT. 

The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, speaking 
of the La.Follette seaman’s act, says that it increases 
the handicap under which American ships: suffer in their 


The, Globe can well understand why the Post makes 
this statement, for The Globe some time ago said some- 
thing much like it and thought it was telling the truth. 
It trusted to the accuracy of statements widely circu- 
lated. But since, a careful reading of the act has 


compelled a revision of belief. 

Instead of the seaman’s act increasing the disabili- 
ties under/which American shipping labors, it appears 
that for the first time in our nationa) history our ship- 
owners will be practically on equal terms with respect 


to operating costs. The act, establishing standards, ap- 
plies them not only to vessels under our registry, but 
to all vessels leaving our ports. Clearance papers are 
to be denied unless there is compliance with the law. 
Sea conditions are levelled up to our standards. No 
longer will the foreign seller of freight space be able 
to underbid American sellers because of his lower oper- 
ating costs. By most ingenious provisions it seems 
made practically certain that the foreign shipowner, if] 
be sends a ship out of an American port, must pay 
wages that are paid by the American shipowner and 
employ the same number of able seamen. 

lt does not contribute to popular education to publish 
things that are not so. Before the statement is again 
made that the La Follette se-man’s act makes it more 
difficult for the American shipowner to compete, where- 
as the text of the act suggests the contrary, the basis 
for the statement should be set out in some detail. ’ 


A NEWSPAPER WITH. THE COURAGE TO 
CHANGE ITS POSITION ON THE BASIS OF NEW 
INFORMATION 


back protests by foreign governments 


against the law. 

To the foreign  ship-owners, 
American law is an iniquity, because 
they believe that the men employed by 
them will make use of this legislation to 


liberate themselves in ports of the United — 


States; they believe further, and they 
are right in so believing, that they will 
be compelled to raise the wages and im- 
prove the condition of the seamen em- 
ployed by them until the American 
standard is approached sufficiently to 
take away from these men any desire to 
desert from the vessel. They are in the 
position of men who are the masters of 


this” 


bondsmen and see their grip loosening. — 


It is urged that the American law will © 


increase the cost of transportation, and, 
so it is claimed, will put the American 


exporter at a disadvantage in sending © 


goods to Rio, as compared with goods 
sent from England or Belgium, because 
of the difference in the wage that will 
exist between New York and Antwerp. 
The difference in wage between New 
York and Antwerp will largely vanish 
under any honest administration of this 
act; but aside from that, the wages paid 
the seamen have nothing whatever to 
do with the cost of transportation by 
water. That is determined by the pro- 
portion of goods to be carried to the 
bottoms ready to carry it. 

The seamen favor this LaFollete law 
because it gives to them, wherever pos- 


sible, the same rights of personal lib- — 


erty and the same recognition of their ~ 


citizen’s rights as is granted to other 
workingmen. It is to the seamen what 
the Emancipation Proclamation by Lin- 
coln was to the Negro in the United 
States, and the Somerset case was to the 
slave in England. They further favor 
it, because it gives to them the oppor- 
tunity to struggle for better conditions— 
it gives hope. 

The traveling public should favor this 
law, because it improves safety of life 
at sea; it does not go as far in that as it 
ought to. It leaves a large body of pas- 
sengers on the ocean, on the coast and 
on the lakes, without any means of es- 
cape or safety in case of disaster, but 
it does make a considerable advance on 
existing provisions. 

The American people should favor it, 
and when they understand it, no amount 
of persuasion will prevent it from be- 
ing favored, because, for the first time 
in sixty years, it gives to the American 
flag such chance upon the ocean as 
comes from equality in the wage cost 
of operation. 
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War n Test of Religious and Social Ideals 


[Continued from page 395] 


D. Willard Lyon 
writes to guide study 
groups in the Young 
Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and other 
circles and individu- 
als in the quest for 
The Christian Equiv- 
alent of War. Will- 
iam James’ Moral 
Equivalent is taken as 
the point of departure 
for an advance to 
that equivalent for the appeal which 
war makes to society and the individual 
to be found in the Christianity of Christ. 
He finds the gospel appealing to the 
heroic in man by its adventure of faith, 
its loyalty to the great common cause 


The Adventure 
of 
Faith 


andthe discipline of mind, heart and 


will which’ is exacted by the spiritual 
conflict signalized in the cross of the 
Christian disciple. While fundamental- 
ly right, the appeal of the Christian life, 
as here and elsewhere stated, somehow 
lacks the fascination which the heroics 
of war cast over the imagination. 


Dr. Jefferson, the 
preacher at Broadway 
Tabernacle, claims for 
the pulpit and church 
the duty and right to 
promote: a _ national 
policy of international 
peace. He thinks that 
both are “dominated 
by an individualistic 
gospel,” that preach- 
ers, with few excep- 
: tions, “have been sat- 
isfied to save souls, let politics alone, 
let the nation get on as it could, and al- 
lowed the international problem to lie 
outside of their province.” Thus “the 
impotency of organized Christianity in 
the realm of world politics has been an 
open scandal.” 

Having insisted upon the irreconcilable 
antagonism of Christianity and militar- 
ism to each othér, and upon the incon- 
sistency of increasing armaments to keep 
pace with warlike nations, he raises the 
question, What shall we’do.in America? 
His answer is that at the risk of national 
peril we should rely upon the appeal of. 
the church, the school and the press for 
personal influence to create public senti- 
ment against war and for peace, and thus 
attain the “rebirth of the nation.” 

As in the smaller volume, “the cause 
of the war” is taken to be a false phi- 
losophy of national life, which finds in 
physical force the foundation of all 
power, so the source of peace is to be 
found in the reliance upon spiritual re- 
sources revealed and applied by religion. 
This position he considers not to be in- 
consistent with reasonable preparedness 
for defensive war, or the right to fight 
for a just cause. 

These lectures, on the George A. 


_ Gates Memorial Foundation at Grinnell 


College, constitute a most reasonable 
and constructive attempt to restore hope 
to those whose confidence in the church 
and faith in the gospel have been shaken, 
if not shattered, under the stress of the 
fratricidal strife in Christendom. 


Affirming from pref- 
ace to conclusion that 
conditions promoted 
and maintained by the 
practice of Christian 
principles are best 
helping human suffer- 
ings and aiding hu- 
manity, Mrs. Van 
Loan attempts to 
prove it by citing evi- 


The Power 
to 
Right Wrongs 


dence from events 
g within the area of 
industrial as well as of international 


Strife. With light touch upon very 
many claimants of power, from Social- 
ism to ethnic faiths, facts are arrayed 
to show the failure of each, not except- 
ing the “failures of Christian peoples in 
their stewardship.” From “miraculous 
changes” effected on foreign mission 
fields and from the ethical supremacy of 
Christian principles in every sphere, she 
argues that Christ is proven to be the 
only “power to right.our wrongs.” 
While specific in some “practical sug- 
gestions” as to how His precepts should 
be practgced, yet there is in this volume 
a begging of the question as in most of 
the others which say that this can 
“easily,” “readily,” and “surely” be done 
by “the churches” or by “Christians” on 
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a large enough scale immediately to meet 
the present emergency in the world’s 
life. The question still remains an open 
one, in view of the failure of Christen- 
dom in the twentieth century after 
Christ to accept His rule of faith as the 
rule of its practice, how to achieve the 
rebirth of the church, as well as of the 
nation, 


The secretary of 
the Church Peace 
Union, Dr. Lynch, 


From Weapons 
to 
Character 


puts up to the Chris- 
tian church the chal- 
lenge to make this 
The Last War. To 
that end he would 
shift the whole em- 
phasis of modern life 
||from rights to duties, 
from the armament of 
weapons to that of 
character, from education for war: to 
training for peace. Thus only he thinks 
can the church recover from the serious 
shock to faith which so many of its 
members, ministers, adherents and de- 
fenders have suffered since professedly 
Christian nations fell to fighting each 
other. His appeal is from ecclesiasti- 
cized Christianity back to Christ. 
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pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE Sur- 
vey $1.10. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN MISSION 
LANDS 
By Edward Warren Capen. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 293 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THE Survey $1.60. 

THE NEW HOME MISSIONS 
By Harlan Paul Douglass. Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 266 pp. Price 
$.60; by mail of THE Survey $.69. 


Signs multiply that 
the social values of 
religion and the re- 
|ligious values in so- 
cial conditions and 
forces are receiving 
ever-increasing em- 
phasis in the life and 
literature of the 
chumeh'es. These 
signs are most sig- 
nificantly apparent in 
just those lines of re- 
ligious thought in which the social em- 
phasis has been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

Here, for instance, is a text-book in 
theology dedicated “to the men of the 
twentieth century who desire to live the 
ideal life in the real world.” The au- 
thor of this work, Prof. E. Albert Cook, 
of the Congregational College of Can- 
ada (Montreal), undertakes “to relate 
the fundamental Christian concepts to 
what young people are learning in his- 
tory, sociology and science.” He fresh- 
ly restates the nature of religion to be 


Theology in 
a 
New Binding 


EE 


“the search for friends in the universe, 
the instinctive desire to be in friendly 
relations with the rest of reality.” 

The best religion, he thinks, is that 
which most satisfies the needs of the in- 
dividual and of society, thus harmoniz- 
ing and uniting elements which have 
been left separate from, or antagonistic 
to, many religious faiths. Relationship 
to humanity is identified with religious 
consciousness. Admitting that “no act- 
ual form of organized religion has ever 
yet met the needs of humanity perfect- 
ly,” the function of the faith for today 
is said to be, “not to.retain the form of 
organization or doctrine which belonged 
to the church established by the apostles, 
but to find the principles of truth and 
value in those earliest forms, and in the 
development of those forms since then, 
and to apply those principles to present 
needs and conditions, so as to get the 
best possible religion for humanity to- 
day.” 

Down the whole line 
teaching he carries this test. 


of Christian 
Yet he 


holds the church to its primary work in 
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worship, religious education, and morals, 
significantly maintaining that “it seems 
almost certain that when a fair approach 
is made to the best forms of social and 
political organization, carried out by and 
applied among people properly educated 
both intellectually and morally, there 
will be very little need of the many 
philanthropic enterprises which are now 
doing such a valuable and necessary 
work for even the most progressive and 
enlightened nations.” 


“When that time shall come,” he truly 
adds, “‘the influence of the church will 
be not less but far greater than it is 
today.” “It must furnish the spirit and 
energy which shall make every work for 
the improvement of society possible and 
actual, and this must be primarily by 
propagating the best faith and illustrat- 
ing its effects by the most loving and 
helpful life.” 


Personal religion 
as expressed in the 
recitals of and incite- 
ments to personal ex- 
perience, has been al- 
most exclusively in- 
dividualistic in type. 
But two books are at 
Ba hand which, while in- 
BS) sisting upon this 
same intensive em- 
phasis, give it wider 
L bearings. 

William Milton Brundage, who in 
winsome literary form and with glowing 
spiritual compulsion, writes of Religion 
as a Personal Experience, insists that 
“there cannot be any purely individual- 
istic religion worthy of the sacred name 
of religion, which begins and ends with 
a mere subjective experience.” ‘So 
long as you are selfish and self-seeking 
you cannot know what personal religion 
means. But if you are consecrated to 
God and are living the life of consecra- 
tion, you have entered into the Com- 
munion of Saints, you have changed 
your market cart into a chariot of the 
sun.” 


On the other hand, Ross L. Finney 
in his Personal Religion and the Social 
Awakening as urgently insists that the 
morals, family life, spirituality, self-de- 
nial and religious awakening of the in- 
dividual, are factors and forces essen- 
tial to the realization of social ideals 
and progress. 


Market Cart 
and 
Sun Chariot 


In his _ strikingly 
original and sugges- 
tive address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa 
alumni of New York, 
Cassius J. Keyser ap- 
plies the “process of 
limits,” familiar in 
his mathematical de- 
partment, to the bal- 
ance between science 
and religion in their 
claims upon the fu- 
ture. Granting the unlimited expansi- 
bility of human knowledge, he yet finds 
little ground to justify hope or fear that 
religion is doomed thereby. Since re- 
ligion deals essentially with “the un- 
charted region of human experience,” 
whence it derives its source and sup- 
port, the farthest point to which science 


Mathematics 
and 
Religion 


may advance is mathematically so lim- 
ited that the uncharted scope of religion 
“will continue to surround us on every 
side, as vast and deep and mysterious as 
the infinite abysses of space.” 

In the mathematician’s judgment the 
prospect for religion is not gloomy or 
depressing, for on beyond that outer 
bound of science the uncharted would 
exist in all its infinitude forever, just 
as much of it as ever before remaining 
as the scope of religion. 


* * 


In the missionary work of the 
churches in foreign lands, social condi- 
tions and constructive measures to meet 
them have arrested and held attention 
and shaped policies, more than in the 
work of the churches for their home 
lands. Three recent books, commented 
on below, mark the progress in this shift 
of emphasis from very predominantly 
individualistic and ecclesiastical points 
of view to the more broadly human and 
social vision of the church’s missionary 
work both at home and abroad. 

Wesley’s World Parish commemorates 
the centenary of Wesleyan missions with 
a sketch of the British Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society by George G. 
and Mary Grace Findlay. While very 
vividly sketching the personal sacrifices, 
heroisms, and influence of the mission- 
aries, and the world-wide propaganda of 
this society, only incidental reference is 
made to those social forces within each 
people and in the world at large which 
play so great a part in all progress. 


Edward Warren 

Capen’s Sociological 

Missions Progress in Mission 
Fork Lands strikes its dis- 
ahi tinctive | note at just 
oa this point. Starting 


out upon his world 
tour of missions, out 
of which this volume 
grew, with the assur- 
ed conviction that 
“social development 
is too complex to 
have been due to the operation of any 
single cause,” he concedes that “it would 
be folly to claim for Christianity a mon- 
opoly of the influence.” 

Following the lead of Dr. James S. 
Dennis’ monumental work, Christian 
Missions and Social Progress, Mr. Capen 
judicially describes the social changes 
taking place since modern missions have 
been established in foreign lands, im- 
partially seeks to show the part which 
missionary workers and agencies have 
had in bringing these changes about, and 
puts up the challenge to the church to 
carry on and out its own and the world’s 
great movement for the progress of the 
peoples. 

His delicate and difficult work is done 
with a rare discrimination possible only 
to a student of social evolution. With a 
balance and blending of spiritual and 
social values born of familiarity with 
both spheres, and with a loyalty both to 
truth and faith it was possible for him 
to recognize “Christianizing tendencies 
in non-Christian religions” while never 
wavering in allegiance to Christianity as 
the supreme faith and force for the re- 
generation of the world. 


What is thus well 
done for the foreign 
missionary work of 
the church, Harlan 
Paul Douglass has 
achieved for Ameri- 
can home missions in 
his brief, terse, retro- 
Be spective and _prospec- 
Bel bed tive view of The New 
Home Missions, He, 
|| too, declines to con- 

fine himself to either 
the activities of home mission societies 
and their agencies or the by-products 
of their work. Turning from these by- 
products in the local community, he 
seeks to give “an account of the social 
redirection” of all home missionary op- 
erations in accordance with the broader 
social aim of the modern church. In 
so doing he admits that “the seepage 
and flow of the Christian spirit through 
the underground crevices and channels 
of society is beyond charting or meas- 
urement.” In the fact that home mis- 
sions are “but a part of a greater pro- 
cess,” he finds the assurance of their 
success. 

No more incisively yet constructively 
critical view of American church his- 
tory has been taken than is to be found 
in this remarkably concise and compre- 
hensive review and forecast. Both in 
its churchmanship and _ statesmanship 
this volume is unique and epoch-mark- 
ing in the literature of home missions. 


in 
Home Missions 


* * 


Such token as these volumes give of 
the vital part the churches are taking 
in the life and spirit of their own day 
and generation may surprise those who 
identify them only with the past and 
their missionary movements only with 
proselyting, as much as it will reassure 
those who identify the fact and force of 
religion with their hope for the present 
and the future. 


Other Church Volumes 


THE CALL OF THE NEW DAY TO THE OLD 
CHURCH 


By Charles Stelzle. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 48 pp. Price $.25. 


While stating with fearless frankness 
the crisis of the churches due to chang- 
ing conditions without, shifting attitudes 
within, and most of all to reactionary 
conservatism which refuses the spiritual 
life the right to adjust itself to its 
evolving environment, Mr. Stelzle is un- 
falteringly loyal to the old church and 
its original message. At this critical 
period, he thinks it would be equally dis- 
astrous for the church to fail to take its 
part in this) industrial and social read- 
justment and for those who are im- 
patient with the pace of progress to 
leave the church. Its democratic form 
of government makes it easier for them 
to fight within the church for social ad- 
vance and against reactionaries than 
anywhere else. The imperative need of 
the churches is for “men and women 
who are ready to pay the price of dis- 
cipleship.” This need seems to him so 
paramount as to justify his claim that 
persecution would be welcome to pro- 
duce such disciples. 
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HRGE AUGUSTUS GATES—A BRIEF BI- 
;RAPHY 

y Isabel Smith Gates. The Pilgrim 
ress. 78 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
HE Survey $1.06. 


The heroic figure 
of George Augustus 
Gates stands out 
again in the annals 
of social Christianity 
through his  wife’s 
brief and _ well-bal- 
anced memorial pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim 
Press. From the or- 
deal he encountered 
in his youth in enter- 
ing the Christian 
istry, throughout his college presi- 
cies, he had to take and keep his 
dy stand for the broader inter- 
‘ation and application of Christian- 

against narrow  conventionalists 
1in, and economic reactionaries with- 
church circles. This he did with a 
at-hearted brotherliness which in 
st cases counterbalanced the flat- 
tedness with which he took and kept 
stand. This combination of manli- 
s and kindliness, courage and con- 
ration, won the loyalty of friends, 
eagues and students, and the respect 
foemen who found his steel worthy 
them. Ecclesiastical opponents mel- 
ed into friends and even promoters 
his career. 
lis struggle in the press and the 
rts against the monopoly and methods 
1 school book trust is memorable for 
using country-wide vigilance and an- 
onism against interference with local 
ool authorities to force publications 
n them. 
ut the extremes to which one of his 
ege associates went in promoting the 
ial propaganda was a more crucial 
of his loyalty and Christian spirit. 
that time of crisis in a great cause, 

fellowship of these two men sug- 
ted the motive and brotherly bond 
ch bound Frederick Dennison Maur- 
and Charles Kingsley together in the 
-alled, but misnamed, “Christian So- 
ist’ movement in England.  Bril- 
itly these young American leaders 
‘ked together for several years, 
rge A. Gates from his college presi- 
cy and George D. Herron from his 
fessorship of applied Christianity. It 
med as though a new school of Chris- 
1 social thought and action would 
se around these men and out of the 
matically intensive conferences, 
ich they held. Then the breach came, 
hout warning, least of all to President 
es, which landed Dr. Herron without 
pale of co-operative fellowship and 
- Dr. Gates to bear the brunt of the 
ction. 

lis character and spirit were adequate 
bear even that test, which he did 
h a silence that was as considerate 


The Life 
of 
A Pioneer 


Ba 


Ni 
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of friendship as it was unselfish and to 
the ‘last degree loyal to the cause for 
which both men had staked their all. 
When he spoke, it was to reaffirm his 
own unwavering loyalty to that cause 
and to reassert the specific tenets, to 
the sane statements of which he gave as 
stout allegiance as ever, without ref- 
erence to the extremes to which his col- 
league had gone both in thought and 
action. 

At Grinnell and Pomona Colleges in 
the West, and at Fisk University among 
the Negroes of the South, memorials 
have arisen to attest George A. Gates’ 
educational administration, social vision 
of democracy and courage in mediating 
class and race antagonisms. But more 
impressive are the living memorials to 
his formative influence in the hundreds 
of students who have carried on and out 
to practical realization his ideals and 
spirit, until now they have become so 
prevalent that the crises in which George 
A. Gates heroically stood for the right 
seem to mark the turn of the tide toward 


the better directions in which it has 
been sweeping ever since. 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Asso- 


ciation Press. 196 pp. Price postpaid 
50 cents. 


This unique little manual for the daily 
devotional study and practice of prayer, 


- describes it as the natural attitude of the 


spirit toward God, toward his regnant 
law and toward all his other children. 
Full of intellectual discrimination, ethi- 
cal insight, historical and biographical 
examples and spiritual vision, this com- 
panion for the closet should give new, 
vital and more practical meaning to 
prayer, freeing it from bondage to the 
letter and giving it the liberty of the 
spirit. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By Shailer Mathews. Missionary 
Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 84 pp. Price 
$.25; by mail of THE Survey $.30. 


For the special use of the Missionary 
Education Movement and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, Dean Mathews 
has prepared this manual of definition, 
interpretation and application. It de- 
fines the terms by which the gospel is 
understood to apply both to the indi- 
vidual and to society. It interprets per- 
sonal values and forces to the social 
spheres of life and the social values and 
forces to the spiritual sphere. And it 
applies the ideals, standards and- mo- 
tives of the Christian religion to the 
innermost relations of the soul to God 
and to the outermost relations of man 
to man. 

Its clear-cut distinctions of things thut 
differ and its identification of things 
that are interdependent, its equal insist- 


ence upon the individual and social pur- 
pose and application of the gospel, its 
cogent common sense in demonstrating 
the need of spiritual means to social 
ends and of social conditions as the 
means and medium toward social ends, 
equip this little booklet for wide useful- 
ness in clearing up perplexities, in as- 
sociating what God has joined together 
and man has put asunder, and in unify- 
ing the aim and method of the one gos- 
pel for the saving of the one whole life 
of man. 


THE GOOD NEWS OF A SPIRITUAL REALM 


By Dwight Goddard. Published by 
the author. 379 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.12. 


This interwoven 
free translation and 


Rewriting paraphrase of the 


the four gospels is an 
G 1 original attempt to 
Bima substitute for what 

are considered the 


divisive terms by 
which fundamental 
concepts have been 
expressed, new terms. 
{to serve as common 
denominators through 
which these concepts may find more uni- 
versal interpretation, use and applica— 
tion. Thus “Sovereign Love” is sub- 
stituted for God or the Father, the 
“Love Thought” for the Son, or the 
Word, and “Love Vitality” for the 
Spirit. The Kingdom of Heaven is. 
translated the “Spiritual Realm” and is. 
described as independent of and trans- 
cendent above both natural law and any 
ideal status of human society. Thus it 
is hoped to make the appeal of the gos- 
pel more insistent and forceful not only, 
but more universal in its comprehensi- 
bility and application. 

While it is maintained that the Law 
of Love prompts those whose lives are 
controlled by it “to work for the better- 
ment of all human relations, social, poli- 
tical and economic,” yet this is not to be 
considered an end in itself, but “a con- 
genial environment,” as the co-operative 
brotherhood of the church is “a privi- 
leged residence,” for “ambassadors of a 
mightier realm.” 

It may be questioned whether what 
might be gained for Christianity by a 
more universal terminology would not 
be attended by the loss of the unity of 
life, which is perhaps its greatest 
revelation; whether the elimination of 
divisive terms is not offset by the crea- 
tion of a mystical hierarchy, independ- 
ent of and transcending the natural and 
social law of life and men; and whether 
the substitution of such abstract terms 
for the personal relationships between 
the Heavenly Father and His children on 
earth would not cost the loss of the gos- 
pel’s touch and power from the hearts 
and lives of most people. 


Ba 
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FTER distinguished service, notably 
in the saving of miners’ lives, the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Mines 
has sacrificed his own in the cause of 
mine safety, adding his name to those 
of three other rescuers from the bureau 
who have given their lives in the same 
effort. That Joseph A. Holmes did not 
also meet his death in underground peril 
is due to no fault of his own. He con- 
tinually went where only his trained 
rescue crews should go, and there was 
no danger he did not share. The ill 
health which resulted fatally on July 13 
was due, mainly, it is said, to overwork 
and exposure to conditions which would 
tax the most robust of men. 

Dr. Holmes graduated at Cornell in 
1881 and later became professor of 
geology and natural history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. From 1891 
to 1904 he served also as state geologist. 
He organized and was president of the 
North Carolina Good Roads Association 
and was instrumental in the passing of 
a law whereby every county could use its 
own convicts for road building, provided 
it was able to support them. This result- 
ed in a great extension of good roads. 

In 1904 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as chief of the United 
States Geological Survey laboratories 
which are maintained at St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh for the testing of fuels and 
structural materials. He was later made 
chief of the technological branch of the 
Geological Survey in charge of the in- 
vestigation of mine accidents. When the 
Bureau of Mines was created in 1910, 
he was placed at its head because of his 
study of the dangers to the lives and 
health of miners quite as much as be- 
cause he had an unusual grasp of the 
economic problems of the industry. 

His efforts brought about much prog- 
ress in perfecting the means for saving 
life in mine disasters and in devising 
methods of disaster and accident preven- 
tion. He organized the first national 
mine safety demonstration which was 
held in Pittsburgh in 1911, and which 
did much to stimulate both operators 
and miners in efforts to reduce the high 
death-rate in this country in mining. 
One of his discoveries was that bitumin- 
ous coal dust alone was more of a 
menace to the miner than fire-damp, con- 
trary to the old theory that coal dust in 
a mine could not explode without gas. 


WO figures recently have stood out 

luminously against the dark back- 
ground of crime and penalty. John M. 
Slaton, the former governor of Georgia, 
won the admiration of the whole country 
by maintaining his own self-respect in 
braving the fierce racial prejudice and 
the brutal menace of the mob roused by 
his commuting the death sentence of Leo 
M. Frank to imprisonment for life. Al- 
though believing in the death penalty, 
Governor Slaton was so doubtful of jus- 


tice having been done in this case that 
he considered he “would be a murderer 
if he allowed this man to hang.” He 
seems to regard his decision, not only 
as an act of merciful justice to another, 
but as an act of self-preservation. In 
reviewing it he said: 

“There is no honor that the state 
or the nation can confer upon a man 
which will satisfy him or make him 
happy if he has killed a single part of 
his honest self in gaining it. The mob 
can come and tear me to pieces, but I 
will know that I have done what should 
be done to follow the right and uphold 
the honor of Georgia and the office I 
hold. I could not sit here like Pontius 
Pilate and turn Frank over to be execut- 
ed. I couldn’t hang any man when there 
was a doubt as to his guilt. I had to 
do what was right. If you ever want 
to feel the realest happiness in the 
world, be true to yourself when it comes 
to any show-down.” 

In the shadow of this luminous figure 
cower the contemptible cowards who 
would have lynched, if they dared, not 
only the helpless prisoner, but the gov- 
ernor of their state who stood between 
its honor and the indelible stain with 
which the execution of Leo M. Frank 
would have sullied its fair name. 


DMUND M. ALLEN, the other man 
who took his “place in the sun,” 

is the warden of the Illinois state prison 
at Joliet. While awaiting his wife to 
join him in a summer holiday, the ter- 
rible tidings of her foul murder at the 
prison prostrated him. Before returning 
to the post in which he was successfully 
carrying on and out the reformatory 
administration which his father had 
tried to institute twenty years before, 
Warden Allen sent this letter to the pris- 
oners, for whose welfare both he and 
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his wife had staked their all in introdu@ 
ing and in maintaining “the honor sy@/ 
tem’, : | 

“In this, the greatest trial of my lif®, 
I want at least the knowledge that 
boys for whom I and mine have tried 
do are doing the right thing. I will 
nothing until I have talked with you #} 
chapel. If you want to help lighten my 
grief, be 100 per cent men.’ j 

To this the men replied with this med { 
sage: 

“Dear Friend: At this hour of deel 
est grief we send to you this message ¢ 
our “love and sympathy: q 

“Caesar had his Brutus; Rome it 
Nero, and Jesus, the just, his Judas; y 
the remnants .of his disciples remai) 
steadfast and true. Treachery and be 
trayal were in vain. His work endure@) 
So, in spite of the dreadful blow the 
has fallen upon us, must the work c 
yourself and your wife go on. 

“Let us all, you and us, take new hoph | 
and over the grave of her who poure» 
out her love for us, join hands and res) 
solve to finish the work which you hav’ 
begun. ) 

“The eyes of the world are upon uw 
and we must succeed. We, each and al 
of us, pledge ourselves to wipe out th» 
tragic stain by making your work here 
success. The hour has struck and w)’ 
cannot retreat. Come back to us and wy 
will build together a real honor syster| 
as a fitting memorial to your dear de 
parted wife, that will be more lastin; 
and enduring than marble or bronze. We! 
will build men in whom honor is no 
dead and will not die. | 

“Our hearts are heavy with grief ane 
our eyes are wet with tears because o# 
this sad tragedy. 

“For your wife and our friend Odette, 
Allen, words cannot express our thought» 
nor speech contain our love. 

“Your Boys,? - 

Then back to them he bravely went 
determined indeed to detect and punisl 
the slayer of his wife, but equally in 
sistent that the honor system was noj 
involved by this tragic crime and tha’ 
the return of evil for good which he 
had personally suffered was no reasor 
for restricting, must less abandoning, the 
most humane and successful administra- 
tion the prison ever had. | 

For the strength of his manhood un 
der the terrific strain of the tragedy, anc 
for allowing the justice and fidelity o 
the officials to rise above all persona 
feeling, Warden Allen has won the re+ 
spect and affection of all his “boys” \ 
within prison walls and of all his fellow 
citizens throughout the state and far be 
yond. GRAHAM TAYLOR. ~ 


HARLES K.'BLATCHLY, formerly, 
superintendent of the Joint Ap.- 

plication Bureau in New York of they 
Charity Organization Society and the 
Association for Improving the Conditior, 
of the Poor, was recently appointed su- 
perintendent of the Municipal Lodging: 
House of that city. Mr. Blatchly stooc’ 
first on the list of those who passed the“ 
civil service examination for the posi- 
William Alberti Whiting, whose 
investigations at the lodging house led’ 
to the dismissal of former Superintend-' 
ent William C. Yorke (see THE SuRvEY 
for November 28, 1914) and who there- | 


’ersonals 


iter became acting superintendent, 
tood third on the list and remains as 
ssistant superintendent. Sophie P. 
‘oote, who for two years had been as- 
istant superintendent of the Joint Ap- 
heation Bureau, is now acting superin- 
endent. 


VV ILLIAM M. LEISERSON has 

: been elected professor of social 
ciences in Toledo University at Toledo, 
Jhio. The position involves also the di- 
ectorship of the Municipal Reference 
_ibrary. 

For his work both as teacher and as 
lirector Mr. Leiserson has admirable 
raining and experience. Graduated at 
he University of Wisconsin, where he 
lso did post graduate work, he received 
lis Ph.D. degree from Columbia. He 
vas associated with the Pittsburgh Sur- 
ey in 1907-08. In 1910 he wrote the 
eport on unemployment for the New 
“ork Employers’ Liability Commission, 
fter studying employment exchanges in 
‘urope. From 1912 to 1914 he was su- 
erintendent of public employment of- 
ces in Wisconsin, a position which he 
esigned to make a study of unemploy- 


rent for the United States Commission 


n Industrial Relations. Later he was 
ssistant director of field work for the 
ommission but resigned the position 
ast March. 


REDERICK A. BLOSSOM, for the 
last two years business manager 
nd extension secretary of the Balti- 
1ore Federated Charities, has gone to 
leveland as business manager of the 
issociated Charities. In Baltimore he 
eorganized the methods of purchase and 
istribution of supplies, of accounting 
nd of raising money, and developed 
ublicity in many ways, notably through 
fhat he calls his “house organ,” the 
lelping Hand, and through a bureau of 
/ volunteer speakers. In Cleveland he 
rill pay particular attention to the work 
f advertising the methods of construc- 
ve philanthropy in co-operation with 
1e Cleveland Federation for Charity 
nd Philanthropy. 

Mr. Blossom is a graduate of Amherst 
nd has a Ph.D. degree from Johns Hop- 
ins. His experience includes teaching 
t both Johns Hopkins and Bryn Mawr 
nd five years in business in New York. 


2 OY SMITH WALLACE has been 
; selected-as superintendent of the 
eybert Institution, Philadelphia, to 
acceed William B. Buck. Mr. Wallace, 
ince 1910, has been secretary of the 
ennsylvania Society to Protect Chil- 
ren from Cruelty. He will continue 
1is work in connection with his new 
uties at the Seybert Institution. 


ARGELY as a result of the activi- 
~ ties of the Cleveland Conference 
n Illegitimacy, Sabina Marshall, for 
ome years in charge of unmarried 
iothers in the State Infirmary at 
‘ewksbury, Mass., has been appointed 
robation officer to the Municipal Court 
f Cleveland. She was graduated from 
mith College in’ 1902 and did social 
ork in Chicago-before going to Massa- 
nusetts. 


f 


JOTTINGS 


On her farm at Naskeag, Hancock 
county, Maine, where she is a taxpayer, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley is spending her vaca- 
tion in organizing the Maine state conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Congressional Union, 
of whose advisory board she is a member. 
The convention will meet September 2. 
Mrs. Kelley invites all who are interested 
to communicate with her. 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis held at Seattle, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Saranac 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
THe Survey before August 12. 


AUGUST CONFERENCES 


Bar Association, American. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 16-19. Sec’y, George 
Whitelock, 1416 Munsey Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Cotteciate AtuMNaE, Association of. San 
Francisco, Cal.,-August 16-24. Gen. Sec’y, 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis, 1225 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CrimInaL Law anp CriMINoLocy, American 
Institute of. Salt Lake City, Utah, Au- 
gust 16-17. Sec’y, Edwin M. Abbott, 700 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Economic AssociATIoN, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 11-14. Sec’y, A. 
A. Young, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epucation AssociaATION, National. Oak- 


land, Cal., August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EpucaTion, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal., August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Home Economics Coneress, International 
Educational. Oakland, Cal., August 26- 
28. Sec’y, Anna Barrows, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city. 

FEEBLEMINDED, American Association for 
the Study of. Berkeley, Cal., August 2-7. 
Sec’y, Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, Minn. 

GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. Boston, Mass., 
August 24. Sec’y,:M. C. Riley, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Home Economics ASSOCIATION, American. 
Seattle, Wash., August 18-21. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Md. 

IMMIGRATION ConereEss, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 9-15. Chairman, 
C. W.  Blanpied, Central Methodist 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


KINDERGARTEN Union, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 17-22. Sec’y, Miss 
May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 


Race BETTERMENT, National Conference on. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 10-11. Sec’y, 

E. F. Robins, Battle Creek, Mich. 
RELIGIous EpucaTIon AssocIATION. Oak- 

land, Cal., August 27-29. Sec’y, Henry 


F. Cope, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil. 


“ScHooL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, OF AMERICA. 


. STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, American. 
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Lake, N. Y., and Dr. Christen Quevli, 
Tacoma, Wash.; secretary, Dr. Henry Bar- 
ton Jacobs, Baltimore; treasurer, William 
H. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 


Through a feckless blunder in THE Sur- 
vey for July 24, Louise C. Odencranz was 
credited with writing a report of the con- 
vention of the American School Hygiene 
Association. In reality it was the report of 
the meeting of the American Association 
of Public Employment Offices, on the same 
page, which Miss Odencranz wrote. It was 
at this meeting that she read an incisive 
paper on the placing of women by public 
employment offices, which THE Survey is 
happy to announce for publication in an 
early issue. 


Oakland, Cal., August 18 and 20. 
W. L. Finney, St. Paul, Minn. 


ScuHoont Peace Leacuz, American. Oakland, 


Cal., August 23. Sec’y, Mrs. Fannie Fern 


. sAndrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

Sctence, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. 
L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

SEAMAN’S UNION oF AMERICA, International. 
San’ Francisco, Cal., August 2. Sec’y, 
T. A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SoctaL Hyciene Association, American, 
Berkeley, Cal., August 3-5. Sec’y, Dr. W. 
F. Snow, 105 West 40th’ Street, New 
York. 

San 
Francisco, Cal., August 11-13, Sec’y, Prof. 
C. W. Doten, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

STUDENTS’ ReEuNION, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 16-21.  Sec’y, 
Wm. W. Welsh, Press Bldg., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PusBLic SERVICE, Second 
National Conference on. Boston, Mass., 
August 24-27. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Na- 
tional. Oakland, Cal., August 17-18. 
Sec’y, H. Corson Ryan, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

YW Gea: 

Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 17-27. 

Central Student Conference. Lake Gen- 
eva, Wis., August 28-September 6. 

Pacific Coast City Conference. Asilomar, 
Cal., August 16-25. 

Pacific Coast Student Conference. 
mar, Cal., August 6-16. 
Western City Conference. 

Colo., August 13-23. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dry FarmMinG Coneress, Tenth Annual In- 
ternational. Denver, Col., October 4-7. 
Sec’y, Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Col. 

Eucenics Coneress, Second International. 
New York, Sept. 22-28. 

Peace Coneress, International. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., October 10-12. Sec’y, H. H. 
Bell, Van Ness Avenue and Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Asilo- 
Estes Park, 
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NATIONAL 


Consumers’ LEAGUE, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
CoNFERENCE, American. New York city, 
Sept. 23-October 2. Sec’y, A. D. V. 
Storey, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 

Houstne Association, National. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 6-8. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 

Humane Association, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


Inrant Mortarity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, November 
10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MunicipaL LeacueE, National. Dayton, O., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, North American Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peace Coneress, Fifth American. San 
Francisco, Cal., October 6-9. Executive 
Director, Arthur D. Call, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Prison Assocration, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, George L. 
age 1086 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 

y. 


Prisoner’s Ai Association, National. 
Oakland, Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, C. M. 
Thompson, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Pittsfield, Mass., October 20-22. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Michigan State 
Conference of. Battle Creek, Mich., 
October 20-22. Sec’y, Marl T. Murray, 
Lansing, Mich. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
State Conference of. Albany, N. Y., 
Noy. 16-18. Sec’y, Richard W. Wallace, 
Box 17, Albany, N. Y. 


City PLANNING, California Conference on. 
Oakland, Cal., September 7-11. Sec’y, 
Charles H. Cheney, Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Municipatities, League of California. 
Oakland, Cal., September 7-11. Sec’y, 
H. A. Mason, Pacific Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

TupercuLosis, Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence on. Indianapolis, Ind., September 
29-October 1. Further information may 
be secured by addressing the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d Street, 
New York. 

TUBERCULOSIS, New England Conference on. 
Springfield, Mass., October 8-9. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 

TuBERCULOsIS, Southern Conference on. 
Columbia, S. C., October 24-25. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E, 22d Street, New York. 

EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Denver, Col., September 27-October 9. 
Sort-Propucts Exposition, International. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following na‘ional bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the cull \ 


named by each and on related subjects. 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Al va 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Vrophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E, Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention, 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec'y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 E. 27th St., New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 ast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec'y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT~— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
Founded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents, Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Tub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Elia Phillips 
Crandall, I. N, Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS~—Through 
its Yown and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and: administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D, C 


prepared’ 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each orgat 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American “Soe 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th & 

N. Y.; Branch Offices: McCormick Bld 
Chicago; Phelan Bidg., San Francisco, To p 
mote sound sex education, the reduction ~ 
venereal diseases, and the suppression of co 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘So 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $ 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Prey 
Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William F. Sno 


M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, j 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the dema 
for concise information concerning ft 


condition and progress of the Neg) 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full inde 
Price 25c, By mail 35c. Negro Year Boys 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Ye 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish oth» 
data on the condition and progress of the 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, V 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Gre 
educational experiment station.’’ Neitl 

a state nor a government school. Suppor 
by voluntary contributions. Friss 
Principal: IF. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race 
justment, Hampton aims and methods, South 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; fr 
to donors. 


Fl 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOP 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publish 
The Crisis, a monthiy magazine. Fifty branch 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, le 
tern slides, press material, ete. Preside» 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of tbe Board 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President aj 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard; Direci! 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBeo: 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney, 


Social and Economic Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room > 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg. Canal 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To prome 

a general interest in all forms of Social W_ 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Cleari. 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Imm 

gration; Community Work; Organized Phils 
thropy. 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
Objects: ‘the encouragement of econon 
research,” “the issue of publications 

economic subjects,” ‘the encouragement of py 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The me 
bership includes the professional economi: 
of the country together with many others inte 
ested in scientific study of economic problen 
Publications: American Economic Review. IP 


ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handho 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A, Your 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS J} 
C AMERICA—Clearing house and burey 
of consultation on transportation, e 
ployment, standard of living, savings and 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislati 
and public charges. Prank Trumbull, Ch.; Fe 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Cl 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a ye 
including Immigrants in American Review a 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


Women (National), Department of Imp 

grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wins 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigra 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inte 
national system of safeguarding. Invites me? 
bership, 


[Womens (x GIRLS—Council of . Jewitt 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y, Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


UBLIC HEALTH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
—by Kranz Schneider, Jr., with discus- 
sions of public health problems that 
confront American communities. Social work- 
ers may gain from it an understanding of what 
the new public health can and should do, Of 
professional interest to sanitary engineers, pub- 
lic health administrators and teachers. 159 
pages, 14 maps, 38 charts, 27 _photograpbs, 
25 cents. Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Koundation, 130 EH, 22nd St., N. Y. 


—————————— Ee 
HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383, lourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects, Vamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


2 ————————— 
LCOHOL QUESTION-—The Scientific Tem- 
perance I'ederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Jiemperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
-furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Exhibits. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Iederal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
‘Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
(Paper .80; Cloth, 50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches, For literature and service ad- 
-dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant piscopal Church, 

Tor literature and other information address 
the Iield Secretary, Kev. Fk. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Vublic Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. : 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O, Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
“books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons. Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
‘sociological and economic standpoint. We can 

i everything that has been 


| 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. <A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free; individuai $1.00. Wm. C. 
Stevenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance, It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
Tor literature address Orin C. Baker, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Gen, 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
‘parative study and concerted action in city 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement wok; seeks the 
Figher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Kast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R, Lovejoy, Secy. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
Tical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 Hast 
42nd St., New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ix- 
Plainers, Program, Lesults, etc. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St.. New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, etc. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A Classified list of significant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
ceports on recreation administration are also it- 
cluded. Price 10 cents, Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 


Sec’y. 
Play, playgrounds. public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 

in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements; 
Athletics, and Pageants, It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
180 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 FE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application. 


GC eenteatic ORGANIZATION—Charity _Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W.T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work. Bulletins and misc. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., Spring 
of 1916. Membership $2.50; (beginning Jan. 1, 
1916, $3.00). 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Irancis 11, McLean, gen’l sec'y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
eye ras in social programs in -the United 
States, 


Women 


OMEN IN IN —National Con- 

sumers eagle th ieee 389th St., New 

York, Mrs. llorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women workers, sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women's 

Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


ee .... 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
cf New York. Organizing Secy, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘lhe Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs, Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments), 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug. 18-20; Oakland, Aug. 26-28. Ad- 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. VPublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding ‘rade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By the 
Factory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
1B dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS —National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City, 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 

isohn, Chairman, Executive Committee; R. 

Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, Prison condi- 

tions throughout the country examined with 

recommendations for constructive reform, 

Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Iurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings. The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request. The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


T EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
of Remedial : Loan Associations, 130 E, 


22nd St,,..N.. ¥; may H, Ham. 

Reports, Pamphlef8;' dnd forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Why a great many women take men’s jobs? 


Why a great many women work long hours? 


Why a great many women take small pay ? 


READ 


“LIFE AND LABOR” 


The Working Women’s Own Mouthpiece 
AND LEARN 


That some women do not take men’s jobs. 


That some women do not take less pay than men for the same work. 


And how they are making the Home happier and the Nation healthier 


and why some women want all women to wake-up and do their share. 


“LIFE AND LABOR” 


The Official Magazine of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America 


Keeps track of the organized working women’s achievements and the 
unorganized, unprotected working women’s needs. 


Price, 10 Cents Per Copy 


Sample Copy Free on Application 


127 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.00 per Year 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


| Ready to Wear Garments. 

BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, j 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


| 
Dry Goods. 

EREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 IuyTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| Newspaper Clippings. 
NENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. Il. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
NAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.,, 
[Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


} SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


L 


Chelsea House Association 


Board and Lodging for Business Girls, Attrac- 
tive rooms and pleasant surroundings. Chelsea 
House, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
to $6 a pe Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. City, $3.50 to $5.50 a week. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Superintendent for Glen 
Mills Schools, Boys’ Department. Must be 
thoroughly competent. Give experience and 
qualifications. George Vaux, Jr., 1606 Mor- 
ris Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, experienced Social Worker, 
speaking French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
desires position, hospital work, middle 
West preferred. Address 2157 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER, thoroughly competent, 
desires position with private family or in- 
stitution. Best testimonials. Address 2166, 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL worker, eight years’ experience 
as executive, wishes position in community 
welfare work or settlement after Sept. ist. 
Address 2167, SuRvEy. 


ULL text of Jane Addams’ 

first speech on her return 

from Europe is in The Survey 
for July 17. 


Quantity Rates for This Issue: 


1 copy 10 cents 
10 copies 9 cents each 
25 oe 8 “ce ae 
50 oe 7 “ec “cc 
100 oe 6 “ce “oe 
250 oe 5 ae oc 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


The New Ethical Journal 


THE STANDARD 


Monthly, October to May. 
15 cents. One Dollar a Year 


THE STANDARD is published 
to promote Ethical Thinking and en- 
courage Better Ways of Living. 


It seeks to focus public attention on 
the great ethical problems of life. It 
deals from time to time with the ethics 
of the family and of the various voca- 
tions, with the reorganization of indus- 
trial and business life on ethical lines, 
and with questions of individual and 
national culture and progress. 


DR. FELIX ADLER writes for 
The Standard every month. Other 
constant contributors include MR. 
HORACE’ J. BRIDGES, MR. 
PERCIVAL CHUBB, DR. JOHN 
L. ELLIOTT, MR. ALFRED W. 
MARTIN, DR. DAVID S. MUZ- 
ZEY, DR. HENRY NEUMANN 
and MR. GEORGE E. O’DELL. 
Articles by special contributors promi- 
nent in various fields appear in each 
number. 


_ The March number contains an Ad- 
dress by Dr. Adler entitled “The II- 
lusions and the Ideal of Marriage.” The 
April number includes a War article by 
Miss Hester Jenkins on “The Turkish 
Point of View;” also contributions by 
Professor John M. Mecklin on “ ‘Billy’ 
Sunday and Institutional Christianity,” 


by Dr. Muzzey on “Faith and Fidel-~ 
ity,” by Mr. John A. Fitch on “The - 


Congressional Report on the Colorado 
Strike,” and by Dr. Adler on “The 
Christian and the Ethical Interpretation 
of Easter.” 


THE STANDARD will be sent 


to SURVEY readers for four months 
as a trial subscription for fifty cents. 


AMERI'CAN ETHICAL UNION 
2 West 64th Street New York City 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it > 
Congratulations! 

Before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, Jet us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 


‘receipt of issues, we. must know the’ 


week before you wish the change to 
be made. 
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